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AESIPACT • . . . ' 

This study examines the functions and methods of 
Pakistanis primary school inspectorate as they relate to 
instructional improvement and. suggests practical , changes in the 
inspectorate's staffing^ operation, recruitment and training 
practices where, appropriate. Most. of the data for the study were 
gathered, by a UNESCO consultant during a study tour that was designed 
by the Pakistan Ministry of Education and Provincial Coordination. 
The first section of the paper describes and analyzes the present 
nature and conditions of primary education against a background of 
recent educational trends and\ Pakistan's proposed New Education 
Policy. The second and lengthiest section examines the organization 
of primary inspection in Pakistan and the inspectorate's role in 
educational development. Ihe third and final section summarizes the 
study's mai-E conclusions. (Author/JG) 
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(1) 



^"he rt'jdy-visit whicr: t'orm? the .^^^biect of this- r?.r>er was i^.dor- 
'-ake:i ir: i*Qve.^ber a:. a ■ecernr er l-^'"'^-, -Xily a short tirie r-fter 
' "^^y ' ' ^" '•"^:'e': r-^;:fK ^ v- ry tr':un:utac p-riou i:: 1^3 

:^rrrt ::^:..)ry, r-;?ultir^g i!: thv f^-raratior: -.a-t -akistan 

•te r.i an.'laieph. "^11 ry:tior huil^in^: r^ctivitivs, 
luc-tK^^;, r-^naiTrt^-d :.lmor: S':pp'.nded ;urinr th.. fir:^! ' 
r -'^io ':, : -^j71~2. It w.^, r or.ly ar't-r tho preFert 

i^t" ■o*':'ice th- : ^hi v;;:r:' (_■:' r^tioral ri^construc- 

- ■ (1) 

-tartv'.:: : t reaoubleu ffort - nd det rini> - 1 ion " . 



^ ^' t*^:^^r: thrue :r.onths :he rre^ident announced 

a : r-v -ducat ior. holicy, ren-irkahle for both thf- comprehenpive 

■If..; raaic::l n*!ture cf its proposal?^ ref'. rred to ir: f^reater 

i;. I ter re<.'tlon? of this paper. Our vic?it , therefore, 

onircid,ed with : .time oT intensive [dannin^^ --n': reor^'anirat ion 

Vath i;< Hit: JltiLt::! ..inietry in Isiamac^ja ;,nv: in the rrovir.ces, 

•^^■^^^ ' -^ J er -ur^ t he' pro^Te?:-iV'- i: :pl pr:.-i:t ::t inr of thif^ i olicy 

• v.: [ h-:rn-r- rh.' r^-i-ources ca^ ::i.inrov. r fin' nee to t\ii'.t 

^na. .-e :oliGy itself ■ r^d the rt::te^ents of the i'reeident 

•^J^i th.e ..'inipter of .:.d uc^.t ion vhich^ 'accompanied Ita puhlic:ition 

-re fr. ink in th^eir crit icipms , of th^' sfior tcominpe of the 

e(iN.?a t Lonal system in the prist an.i equally poritivo -in- th^eir • 

.ie t^'r:^i:.at ion to rebuild thr-t system on lir,es that will satisfy, 

thp needs and a-pirations of the people. .^any of the findings • 

i criticisms contained in this paper are of weaknesc^^s of 

wi.ich the cUithorities are fr^ly too w^dl nware -jna deterniined 

t ■ rectify. Vhey cire m.-jue, however, in a constructive spirit 

ir: ■ 'he h -r^c thit th..- o>nc;ucior>3 r t'^i of^f d. wi 1 1 in so::e measure 

(1) ir :00k for ]/J?l~.:. ...mirrry of -ai^C'itior; -^nd Irovincial 
-'Or^rdin.* tion (^Hiuoation -ivisiori), '.siamai^a'i. 



a 



ir^::i\^ Luwcirui^ ci I r ^n^^zneuinf: qi aypxem oi xne inspection 

iT : '•■ip'^:'v 1 Pior ^ rr:r:;:iry P'->hoolp which, ir: nur beli^•^' c^t; te 
' •• •■ '.r^- ToFt • ff' "'"ive w^ivc of i:r:pr> -viri^ t^e qu.ility of pri.niary 
'••:uc':^ ior: jr, the c^'ur^try.- -tv ^:U'^-tr-r: upp':rr:nort in the mind? of all 
ir- n '.h^- rar^ivj ^^xpan?ion o: *: ri;n'ry ecucatioii, which hf:3 teen 

r 'i 1 ^ i r *h'^ twenty ^ix y-'.r^; of th^. n^.ti'n*^ hirtory '-na which 
' -T.i,'^' ' by * r ..»-w^ --^nuo'-: t ior: .:olicy : o be ever, more rapici in 

•.h-:- nv:-: *: • j- coc^: , h*:' :::::tched by a cvr resroijdinr i^^^rc^^ve:^i^'nt 
- pu * : x ?. t y . . 

-h- : ..rp/ fv f thi^- i-tucy was to fi2:j out'Ohout the real functions 
':r : T.^'t ho i.^ ? f wor/. of the primary school inspectorate in relation 

the 1 prcve'.-.ent of in • \ r u ct ion , tv note those practices ana 
-ir ranr^To-^:: ts which nt-e-o to r<j effective, and, where appropriate, 
ir: o^r.pulfiti n with th^- national authorities to mak^: prf;ctical 
sU/Rf ec-'t i.-ns in respect of ptaffin/^ opt^rr:tion, recruitment an:; 
Trainin;^. The Ministry of Diucation arid Provincial Coordination at Islamabad 
designed a tour of the country which would enable the consultant to carry out 
a Survey on as wide a geograr^hical basis as possible in the time available; to 
study prrijT^ry education at first hand by visits to schools in urban and 
rural orea?-, accomr'an i d by inspectors; and to confer wjth .them 
aro; with ntlier members of the educ'^ticr service on the administrative 
'^Ti i rjrc f'^f^si onal aspects of inspection, in particular questions 
of stoffin^^, training and mf^thods of operation. Visits were also 
made to teacher training Institutions, curriculum bureaux and 
•'iac.itloK extersion centres. 

wish' ;t the ')Utset to record our ^rratitude to the many pt-rson-s 
f.a inr^ti tut ions who nr^vided information, expressed their 
views and gave material assistance. Every effort 

war made t^- provide os compl»-jte a picture • a possible of the 
r.'iture of ;^-.rim'iry educ?it Ion ana of th^' processes and problems 
'■f inspection. ns* : toted, abovo , most officials were exceedingly 



rre-^- ■•■.r-ir.i-a w.*:; : :\:.u^--Ar\t^ . : :rr ir] ' int> • qit r;.t ion rac^r:.; ^ 

^-'^"'^r' copin.:^ witr. rToil^'ais ^.rif^ir^' I'rc::: the very recert ueci- 
r^lor; -.hr^j:. to r. • ^ t i -rr • 1 i ?^ rr iv^it el v-ut^:, :..:ea c^c*./a^r :;nd ;i^-.'e^=. 
.e-':u-e tne -/e:;to o:^ the :.rev. -a- tw^ y^urs ar.a a rapi : turi;-- 

•'•y ■'I'^r. "i^^:^ i: tr.ir p'-r^er in "h ' respect r::urt r »^ ^::c;;sed 

-.A-^-iri-'e profe^^rioi.al vi.,w? vr:P of -r^at vulur ^2: rr.uiat in 
':^''.!yrn3 :'in'i ' ^ur^'erxir^ris ci^nt'^ired in thir r.::r-r. -Tie 
■''^ri:^nr f-xrresi?e:i ^:r: ; • r.y t*rrorp ol' fact or i^aaeauacie^ of viev/- 

• i: t the /.riter':- p'-r5.^onal r e? rohsi bility . 

-hv' r':t-.ern 0:' thir : ^r.-r is • s* yr)]lov;9. ^'he rirrt secticri, 
!'t-r "ettL^f: rut th-^ restructure of educational aci.Tiiriis trri t ion /^rd 

• : v:.^- -:'.::;nvol ::y:"ten, a^;ain?t a 1 ac-ipTround of r^.-cein educational trend: 
and particularly of the proposals contained in the New EducatiofTl^olicy , prcceed: 
to a description and analysis of the nature and conditions of 

r::L ry -Muca ion at :h^r prere>-;t time. Jhis ir b;:J3ed ioth 
•.:or: 1 r: f;)rr:i:: t i Dri ;-::ir,r'ei froi:i th^ available data but p' rt i oul:.: rly • 
■i:: n (-br-rrvit ion of -ch-olr all j '.eacherp at work .derived frrm visiti 

fifty r-r ?r, priniary Mch^^olr^, urhar; ana rural, public -^na 
:}rivato, in uiree of the :'(var irovinct^p - a v^ry sna.ll, but it ir 
r,orf>d, T'^^ ur r ^^pr^f-er]tat 1 ve eanple. The second and main section of the 
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par^r exairiines the organisation of prL-rtir:/ inspection in the countr'/ and 
the r#> played ry the ijisrectorate in the developn^nt of education; and 
it considers ways in which its c#ntnibuti#ns could be strengthened. 
'TTie third and final section surmvarises the main conclusions reached in 



^v:-:::.;: r. :; .r:tirl: In-iia i:.t- two iraer-erAiert atntt:'^ 

- - ■'^::< i:nar: , r^erarated -rout on^- th u^and rnil^-s 
r torritory. /r:e rnr:-:rr bocr:-- the irdey- >. .Vert -.^urtry 

• i ' t'^h ■ i ■ ^'/T . . ::ta edi<.:;.:ri ^r^tl tr:nce ar:'i 

: !.t:* ^rior to 1971, given in this study, refer to '^^inat was 
^h'^^n ".vost Pa}-: Stan. 



-Th.e '::'Ountr^/ V m:, ar*^-: - ■* 310,376 nqx^ re r.iile;^, 

^'^'^''^'^ y\ -rt.a -it.i.-y ;.a.i opain. .^jcordirif to 
: ^or,^-.;.' e-tim-t^^F^ :aaM;ired ly/ -ia, opart:. :er:t r^f ^^rri cult ur e , 
^ ^'''-^ ■ ,th^a: :v:i/ unc » r cult i v;-: t ioji ; ^aJ ' 

' ' ' '"^^ .a-^-rt ;:a:ai \iar" waf f^;a-a/ed "j n nrriculturc. 

: : ■ -tirn'-^- -.aaal tier: wa'-<^ iniUi >r r , . with a 

•'-''■^ay {aa'rr- tiv r pq'.'ro :ni]o. It is. estirnated that the 

^TT^nual growth rate of thf* population is c. ?.R per cent. 

- 3er cent o a:a-ul::-.aa la un-ar the ':yt; of riftcar. 

ie--al-.; it. .a-'Unrfi' r Ma. urban a uuI'Mon arnwinr 
ERJC ^ -it- a mu-h ^V<pta>r rate thar: thv rara 1 pr.t.ula o 1 cn as a result of 



migration to the to^'/ns , Islajn is the religion of the great frBjorir"/ 
of the peopl-e, and, when Pakistan was established as a sovereipr^ ' state , 
it reneins the majji element on which the national identity of Pakistan 
is based. There is a divetj^ity of languages. Urdu is the official 
lanr^jare and the rnedium.. of instruction in rrost of the primary schools.' 
Pijt each Province has its language Baluchi, Pashtu, Punjabi and 
SLndi. ringlish is the medium of instruction in higher education and- the 
official ].anguage of government. 

Th.G countr*/ is divide<^ ij^to th^ fmrr Provinces of Baluchistan ^ 
.^Jorth-West Frontier, Punjab and Sind (see map In Annex I), each with its 

own Governor and Legislative Assembly, together with the Federal capital 

territory of Islajrr.abad , the seat of Central Government. Baluchistan covers 

the largest area of the country, but is the most thinly populated. In 1961, 

when the last census was conducted, it had only per cent of the total 

population. The corresponding percentages for North-West Frontier Province, 

Punjab and Sind were 15.5 per cent^ 55.6 per cent and 23.5 per cent respect ivo" 

There were also rviarked economic, social and cultural differences between the 

Provinces as well as wide variations in communication facilities, all of 

which must be taken into account in preparing plans for- educational 

development 

Tne School System 

The structure of education in Pakistan, shown in Chart 1, consists of two 
rain parts: tej^ years of school educcation, beginning officially at the 
age of five; and four years of college education leading to a first degree, 
with \.^ariations in the lenglrh of the post'^school course for technical and 
cormercial educJfation ar\d teacher training. The school, juration part is 
divided into three stages: priirary (five years), middle (three years) and 
secondary (two years). College education consists of two stages: the 
intermediate stage and the degree stage, each of tvxD years' duration. Thus a 



CHART 1 



PAKISTAN : STRUCTURE OF TH6 SCHOOL SYSTEM 
>ir>« 1970 
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is Thei-x^fore theoretically rossible for a Pakistani boy or eirl to 
matriculate from secorvi.Ar^/ school at the are of 15 and obtain a first 
je?r^e at 1^. Their com iterpar^t u> Wesrem countries would leave the 
"zeooncvry school at 17 or 18 aind obtair^ a first d-3gree at 21 or 22. 
A ::r:rvf?r^/ school teacher ir^ Pakistani ^ets ere year of training after 
"en '/ears of schooling. His coun'>"erpajrt in the West usually gets three 
or :'"our years of training after twelve or tnii^een vears of schooling, 

A particular iefect of the pr>esent str^acture seems to i^i- its fragmentat ion 
into so rran.v f.tages, ea^ch concluded by examinaf ions which by their nature 
Tufive a constricting effect on curr-iculum and methods of teaching and 
le.-iming. "'h.is ma>'es it difficult to offer an unijterrupted and integrated 
"^oMTSe of education spre^ad over a reasonable length of time. The move indicatec 
in the Ne'.v Education Policy tcwards combining the five years of primary 
e^ducation with three years of middle school education into eiglit years 
of tjlementarj^ or ' f irs t- level^ education^ is Important in view of the 

road- oaseci education that such a ccurse could offer to bo^s and girls 
'^Titerin^ wa;.'e- employment or self-employment. Equally important Is the 
propcsei reshaping of the examination system in primary and middle schools 
towards continuous pupil evaluation and automatic promotion from class to 
class. <• 

The AJministration of Education 

r "ucat ion -is a-dministered at National and Provincial levels. At the 
national level the Ministry of Education and Provincial Coordination in 
Islamabad is responsible for the formjlation of national policy on education, 
and for providing central services in, for example, educational research, 
statistics and documentation, curriculum development and textbook production, 
and aud 1:7" visual education. It also has responsibilities for international 



' ^^r , ' : . 1 : ^ r-a 1 'u- \: ^ ; or ■ -i 1 r^'^ 1 '-i ^ i c r : - , f ere i rr. sc : v?' 1 ar^ h i rs f ^ ] : ows h i r-s 

■wA :i n'jrri-^r cf national -xiucational founoaticr.s. A^^ the prxDvincia: level 
'here i*^ a Der^rrrr^'nt of E-iucation in each c5 the four Provinces, which 

i^-j'iorally r-e.^ponsihle for the aririnistration of education within 



".z t'--'.^ ^^r^.c: x;n of t'-^.e Central ?^ini^Tr^/ of r>ducation to ^P:uide and 
'issist the Provincial Pducation rjep^rtments in the imT'lerient at ion of 
rational policv in education and the carrying out of development plans 
prepared -in ac(^r.-'ance with that policy. It therefore acts in a 
cooriinatin;r'; arA advisor'/ capacity. Tlie allocation of capital expenditure 
on educational development is the reopcnsibllity of Central Government 
thrxT'iigh the National Planning Conmission. Recurrent expenditures are the 
responsihiiity of the Provincial Education Departments and are m^t nainly 
frorr provincial ^ax revenues and from, tuition fees. But there is a 
con3i:leraM>r contribution rrade fiX>m corrrmmity and private resources; 
-^uch as ?Sfts of land for schools, and free labour for building. 

The i'^uoatlon Policy, 197^-19^0, ani.ounced by the present Government 
T,)or. ifter it ca.rne into power (see paragraph 1) has led to considerable 
reorganisation in the Federal Ministry to secure more effective liaison 
with the Provinces in the i:mplw>entation of that Policy and to streng:then 
^he various serv-'-^^s which it provides on a national basis. The new 
title of !^inist7-:' of F/iucation and P^vinoial Coordination (it was 
previously know^as the Ministry of Education and Scientific Research) 
-\Tpha3iGes the importance^ of this liaison. T>if> J)eputy Pxiucatlon 



Advisers, each concerned with a sector of education, are i^sponsible 
for keeping in close touch with educational developments in their 
particular fields taking place in the Provinces, and advising the Education 
Secretary and the Minister on policy. liaison Officers have been 
appointed in the Implempn+ Ministry to collect neces5=;- ' ' 

data and information th ovincial Departments to c 

the Policy to be translated into schemes and projects. The Education 
Research Section established in the Central Bureau of Education in 
Islarobad in 1969, his been incorporated as a Research Unit within the 
Ministry to provide a framework for planning, guidance and evaluation, 
and to ensure that resource data is made available on which to l)ase' 
admin is tr^ative and policy decisions. 

The National Bureau of Curriculum and Textbooks iii the Central Ministry 
has been enlarged and its responsibilities for promot^ing currirulum 
development in conjunction with the Curriculum Bureaux of the Provincial 
Education Departments more clearly defined • A National Committee, 
consisting of representatives of the four Provincial Departments of 
Education- and the Federal Ministry of Education, set up in 1972, 
has drawn up a draft statement of Goals and Aims of Education as a 
basic document to guide curriculum reform at the various stages of education. 
In the light of this draft paper, the Provincial Bureaux of Curriculum., 
particularly those of Punjab and Sind, have prepared draft syllabuses in , 
different subjects for the elementary/ pri^nary levels and these are now beinp; 
considered by the national committeee on each subject set up by the National 
Bureau pf Curriculum and Textbooks. Th^ next stage to be completed is the 
revision of these draft syllabuses, the compilation of textbooks, and 
workbooks and teaching aids and the setting up of the necessary in-service 
trainirAg.* The present plan is to introduce the new curricula (for Grades I-IV) 
into the schools, in April 197^* 



A OepartTpent of Instructional Technology has been establi3hed to work 
Id close coniunction with the National Bureau of Curriculum and Textbooks. 
A National Pock Epiondation has also been established. 'The services of 
the Central Burt^^^a of Education in statistics, documentation and the issue 
of publications on education "in Pak^'stan a--- being extended. All these 
developments which have t -t; ^ r, . rronths, are evidence of 

the more positive lead being taken Dy the . -lera. Ministry as a result 
of the Education Policy to provide educational services which will 
assist the Provincial Education Departrn^nts in carrying out the various 
aspect? of that Poli/-v. 

The Federal Ministry's Directorate of Central Government Institutions 
administer*: and supervises the schools and colleges in the capital, 
Islamabad. There is^ ;-u>;ever, no central or federal Inspectorate with 
responsibility for maintaining contact with educational institutions in 
the country through liaison with the inspectorate services of the 
Provincial , Education Departments. 

In each of the four Provinces, the Department of Education is soiely 
i^sponsible ^for the administration and supervision of -its school system. 
As with the Federal Ministry, the Provincial Departments, which are headed 
by a Minister and an Education Secretary, have been undergoing some changes 
in their organisational structure, as a consequence of the Education Policy 
197?^6G to enable them to carry out more effectively their responsibilities 
in planning, programming and evaluation and in curriculum development. 
The structur>e of the Puniab Exlucation Department is shown in Chart IT 
by way of example. 



Ctot II ORQANIZATIXM CHART OF EDUCAllON DEPARTMENT PUNJAB, UHORE 

Governor 

Education Minister 
Education Secretary 



Deputy Secretary 
(Establishment) 



Deputy Sei 
(Academl 



Supporting Staff Supportliij, 



Deputy Secretary 
(Planning) 



Supporting Staff 



Deputy Secretary 
(Co-ordlnat^ ' 



Supportin, 



Deputy Secretary 
(Nationalisation and 
Iinplementation) 



Su,, .ing Staff 



Director 




Director 


Bureau of Educ. 




Lahore Reg. 



Staff for 
each Region 



(Statistics, Docu- 
mentation, Research) 



Inspector 
Training "~ 
Institutions 



Director 


Director 


Rawalpindi Reg, 


Technical Educ. 



Adviser 
Currit;'.;''!''] 
Researo: 
Developmeni 
Centre, Lahore 



Director 

Education Extension 
and Special Services 



Deputy and 
Assistant Directors 



Divisional Inspectors/Inspectressee 



District Inspectors/lnspectresses 



Assistant District Inspectors/lnspectresses 



The school syste-n in the Provinces ^is contTOlled through successive 
units of administration, as illustrated by the diagrain below, 
showing the education officials in charge at each stage 

Provincial Education Departinent - Education Secretary 

Director of Education (Schools) 

Divisional Inspector/Inspec tress 
of Schools 

District Inspector/ Inspec tress 
of Schools 

The Sub-Division - Assistant District Inspector/ 

Inspec tress of SGhools 



The main administrative units in the four Provinces are shown in the 
following table : 
Table 1. 



Province 


No. of 
Regions 


No. of 
Divisions 


; No. of " 
Districts 


Baluchistan 


1 


3 


^10 


North-West 
'Frontier 


1 


3 


10 


Punjab 


I. 


5 


19 


Sind 


2 


3 


IM 



Baluchistan and North-West Frontier Provinces each, therefore, constitute one 
Region for education. Punjab and Sind Provinces, with their much greater 
population, are each divided into two Regions : Punjab into Lahore and 
Raw;:?lpindi Regions; Sind into -Karachi and Hyderabad Regions. 



The Region 

I 

The P^asion 

i 

The District 



?0. Tfie Director of Education (Schools), responsible to the Education 

Secr>etary in the Provincial' Education Department, has overall adminis- 
trative responsibility for all primary, middle and secondary schools 
in the region. At the succeeding levels, the Inspectorate has the 
general responsibility for the administration and supervision of the 
schools. And as the great majority bf schools are single^sex, there 
are separate Inspectorates Qf men and women for boys' arid girls' schools. 
The Divisional Inspector/ Inspec tress, assisted by a number of Deputies, 
. is responsible for the j^eneral administration and inspection of all the 
secondary schools in the Division, assisted in full inspection by District 
and Assistant District Inspectors/ Insp>ec tresses ; and also has general 
oversight of the administration of prirrary and middle schools in the 
Division. The Division is divided into a number of Districts and in 
each of these a District Inspector/ Inspectres& is responsible for the 
administration and inspection of the primary and middle schools ; and 
he or she supervises a team of Assistant Inspectors/ Inspec tresses whose 
main duty is the inspection of primary schools. Some of the latter are 
based in the District Offices; others work from the Sub--Divisions (Tehsils) - 
the smallest aciainistrative unit. 

21. More detailed reference is made to the organisation and working of the 
ir Inspectorate in the second section of this paper. What should be 

' ^> emphasised here, in this description of the administration of education 
in Pakistan, is that the Inspectorate at Divisional and District levels 
combines responsibility for the general administration of the school 
system, under the Director of .Education , with its more professional duties 
of inspection and supervision of the work of the schools and assistance 
•to teachers. He or, she tends to be an administrator first and an inspector 
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second. ; ■? c'v.nf'.es takinp. place in Sind Province, and contemplated 
in other ! ovinr<fs, to separate the administrative and supervisory 
functions are noted later in thi"- r>-^per (see paragraph 57 ). 

The section of the Education Policy 1972-bO devoted to Educational • 
PoUcy and Admin istrat ion( 1) opens with the words "T-o present edu- 
cational adjnini<^-(-rativ<> -^-;p in the country is i ^- 

--i- --l-y ccmplicciietl by a variety of somewhat superficial tiers. 
It will be streamlined in consultation with Provincial Governments"". ' 
The section goes on to propose the establishment of educational 
research units by the Ministry of Education and Provincial Departments 
of Faiucation to provide the institutional framework for planning, 
guidance and evaluation and also the resource data on which to .base 
administrative and policy -decisions . These will work in collaboration 
with Education Councils which are to be established at national, provincial, 
district and institution^ levels. Such councils will be composed of 
representatives of National and Provincial Assemblies and local bodies, 
citizens with interests in education and representatives of teachers, ■ 
students and relevant government departments and agencies. The purpose ' 
of such Councils, which should ensure greater devolution of administrative, 
responsibility and more riemocratic participation, will be to assist in the 
formulation, implementation and evaluation of educational policies and 
procrrarCTes, and to harness resources- to that end. 



(1) The Education Policy 1972-80 : Ministry of Education, Islamabad, 
Marrh 1972. (Section 15). 



rXir brief observation of the present administrative structure and 
discussions with inspectors in the field tend to corroborate the 
criticisnis made of it in the Education Policy document and to emphasize the 
ne^d for greater devolution of responsibility. An Assistant Inspector's 
reconmendations on a school involving expenditure on buildings or 
equipment have to pass upwards throur-^ ^he ^or iiie 

-Msp-ector^, and thence very often to the Director of Education 
and other officers in the Provincial Education Department for decision 
and action. The lines of cdnnunication upwards and downwards are long 
drawn out and there are said to be often considerable delays in 
implementing such recoirfnendat ions • A lack of conrnunity interest in 
the local primary school was thought by many people with whom we talked 
to be a result of the impersonal nature of educational administration. 
The proposal made. in the Education Policy to establish Education 
Councils at district and institutional levels should do much to involve 
the local camoinities in the education of their children, clnd it will be 

it 

important for the Inspectorate to maintain cMose working contact 

with them. ^ . ^ 

Improvements in the structure of administration will need to be accompanied 
by mor-e training of those manning the positions at successive leve,ls of 
responsibility, particularly administrators and inspectors and also the 
teacher trainers and the heads of schools. The Education Extension 
Centre, Punjab", situated in Lahore, was established in 1959 to provide 
prograirmes of in-service training for teachers, headmasters, inspectors 
and other education officers - particularly, but not onlv, in the field 
of secondary, education. Also Regional Eriucation Extension Centres were 
established later in other areas of the country, which now,, since the 



TOlitical division of the country into four Provinces in 1969, 
serve other Provinces, e.g. Sind and North-West F^* ^ "-ior Provinrf^. 
The I^ahore Centre has in r^r^^--- ' he: ! -^onfer?. . ' ' -^^ 

v': ., J ^pectresses of schools 
and other education officials. The Education Policy proposes the 
establishment of a permanent national academy for the training of 
Teachers and- [Educational Planners/Adniinistrators (which it is 
hoped will include Inspectors) on the lines of similar academies 
existing for the Civil Service and the Finance Service. 

>n : - Primary educatio n 
Structure 

Primary education, beginning generally at the age of five, covers 
Classes I to V. It^ is free both in government schools, which comprise ^ 
about 99 per cent of the total number, and also, since October 1972, in .. 
most private schiools^as a result of the -nationalisation of such 'schools be 
carried out under the Education Policy^ Prima^ education is not however, 
compulsory/. Th^ question of compulsion with its far-reaching social 
and economic implications is left for debate and decision by the 
! >f?p; i s la t ive Assemblies (Ij . It has also been decided to make education 
free in two phase? : first, from October^ 1972 up to the end of the 
Middle School, i.e. Class VIIT. In the second phase, starting from 
October 197ir, it will becgme free in Classes IX and X (Secondary School). 
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(1) Address of the President 'introducing the New Education Policy, 



. iunrolment 

It proved difficult to obtain full and up-to-date figures of the 
enrolment in primary schools in Pakistan. The New 

Education Fblicy document (Section 2), however, estimates^ the total number 
of children of prljTiary s6hyDl age (5-9 years) enrolled in school in 
1972 as about, 4.6 millions (boys 3.5 millions, girls 1.1 millions)/. 
This total is said to represent 48 per cent of the relevant age group 
(boys 70 per cent, girls 25 per cent). In the periods of the Second and 
Third Five Year Plans, 1960-1965 and 1965-1970, when West and East 
Pakistan were one country, .the expansion of primary education was rapid. 
During the decade :covered by the two Plans, total primary enrolment in 
West Pakistan incre^lsed from 2,060,000 to an estimated 4,200,000(1), 
an annual rate of increase of iust over 10 per cent. Though girls 
constitute only about a quarter of the total enrolment in primary 
schools, as the estimates from the New Education Policy quoted above 
show, the annual increase In enrolment of girls in the 196O-70 period 
. . was in fact Just over 14 per cent. 



(1) Pakistan Education Index. Table 1.13. Dr. W.M. Zaki, M. Sarwar Khan, 

Central Bureau of Education, Islamabad. 
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The goal -of universal primar education v^as in the minds of politicians 
and planners thJ>ough6ul4the 19G0s. The Third Five-year Plan, 1955-1970, 
envisaged a target date of 1975 for^ its* introduction. 

The Fourth Plan for i;70-1975, dravm up Just before tl.e war, and since- 
. superseded by the Education folic 1972-80. envisaged' a tooal enrolment * 
ratio of 55 per cent by 1975. The nw Policy states that "depending on 
the response and reciprocity, it is ant icipa^tW that primary efducation 
will become universal.- for boys by 1979 and for girls by 1984. In a 
f'jrther period of three years, it is anticipated that elemantary education 
will become universal up to Class VIII, for boys by 1982 and for girls -by 
1987*'(1). This will mean an increase in enrolment in urinary classes of 
about five million children by 1980, and an increase in middle school classes, 
of 2*3 million children. ' ^ 

The • implications of these increases, in -^-erms of buildings, teachers and 
educational expenditure , are set out in the Policy. 3,800 additional 
classrooms for priinary classes will be constructed to provide schools 
within easy walkij^g distance from the children's hon^s. In addition, 
approximately 73,000 additional classrooms will be needed for^ddle 
schools. The universalisation of ^elementary education will require about 
225,000 additional teachers. Theee will be provided as follows: 

(a) 75,000 teachers from the teacher training institutions 

f • > 

during the eigJit^year period ending 1980; 



(1) The Education Policy, 1972-1980. Section 2, 



r 

(b) 7S,000 will become available from a new optional 

^ course in teacher education which is being introduced 
at the secondary school and college level; 

(c) the renvaining 75,000 will be provid-^d by a National 
. Literacy Coips dravm from locally-available 

unemployed persons, retired civil servants, ex- 
servicemen, and fran university and college students 

througji.a proposed National Service Corps. ' 
% 

''J 

The Policy also declares the intention of providing textbooks and 
writing niaterials fT>ee to primary children according to a phased prxjgraume 
and also of providing adequate library books, educational apparatus, 
audio-visual aids and x-adic sets to all schools. ■ Curricula, syllabuses 
and textbooks are to be revised "to eliminate overloading, to emphasize 
. learning of concepts and skills, and to encourage observation, exploration 
experimentation, pr>actical work and creative expression." 

. Cost and Financing . ^ 

The .Policy (Section 16) states that "at present, in the public sector, we 
spend annually about 700 million Rupees on education, which includes 
200 million on capital expenditure and £00 million on annual recurring 
expenditure. This represents less than 2 per cent of the G.N. P. and makes 
our expenditure on education about the lowest in the world". The. 
■implementation of all the reforms proposed will require a 7 o' per; cent 
increase in total expenditures frcrn 1971/1972 to 1972/1973, and in 
subsequent years an average annual rate of increase of about 15 per cent - 
the rate at which the expenditure on education has been increasing, in 
the past;. Bv 1980, the total expenditure on education will represent about 



:':>rir ?^:r c^r/" of the o.N^P, - t^ajs confomLoF to the target recormiended by 
'riesco for education in developing countries.,; "To meet the additional 
ex:x3nditure on education* coiTTniinity resources of all t\T>es, including 
^a3h and Kind, will t^ irol)ilised and txDth internal and external resources 
v;ill t;e explored and used tf) the maximuir possible extent". 
Wastage 

A major prcjblein to be solved in Pakistan is, how to reduce the drop-out 
rate in the prijnary schools. Precise figures of the present posi+:ion 
w*^re difficult to obtain. In Sind Province it* was estimated that in 
thie decade 1960-1970, only about UO per cent of those who enrolled in Class I in 
♦nv particular year graduated from Class V five years later, though how many 
ch ildrrn dropf^d out altogether or were repeating classes is not knowo- In 
1970-1971, the enrolment ^in the five prijnarv classes in that Province were 
a'^ follows: 



Class r 


Class II 


Class III 


Class IV 


Class V 


279, 7U9 


173, U69 


139,331 


122, '6U8 


103,800 

■ ... 



'-nrr-lnent in Class V was thus only 37 per cent of that in Class I. 
Aiv' the enrolment in Class II was only 62 per cent of that in Class I. 
'H'lese fig:^jres indicate that a high proportion of pupils fail to complete 
the full course and that the wastage, or non-prorrotion,is particularly 
severe at the end of the first year of schooling/ The position in the other 
Provinces was said to be comF^imble. 
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: to Claris hnr; ri^^pf-nd^-vi or; ;.n- child p^^-rAnf. the annua] 
-]a:>:i oxar: I na "^l on ar d thir, has If.yi tv r'^^r;^-t ! t Ion oT clar.seo or, in 
ru'iny to r ;e chiici i^^'ivinp sc':\0(.: .-i 1 Lo^^ahor . '['he r:du::ation 

ll<:y proposers to abolish this systen an^i to ^mbr^t: '.utt one of 
';r^-!ty. n'.j--ujr. ♦■^va^iation of ihp uhl Ui by the- cl-uss tearher anci autorratio 
nnomr^llon. Far nta]-^ .support for c.-rjucat.i on is lacKin^?;. partlcul -irl y 

njrvi: ar^-ar. ■ .if>ro many o: th^ ah-al tOK>pu] ati'on are Illiterate, 
"i'-' --F." ''r:lM taken away frorr: f-c'n.-r^l t.o work In tho fiolds or o. t. 
::^r-". rr!;u-s:ve lU>Ta(^y prcj^rarr::n. ' oropos^-d iri the education P:)Hcy 

r.hoMid o-: much to ro:iuce r.h ' i^; apath.y t.o ^>nucation. A h\p,h propor^l^nn 

--'^l pri.^.ary schoolr. in Pakistan are very small, wi^,:. one or two 
XA^nr-hj-rr cr;pinfr with the whole five-year a^j;e range in Inadequate 
:u! ; i l.ngf^ with few aids to teaching and lear-ning. In Baluchistan, with 
: ts v<-ry f'xtensi and thinly populated rural areas, the aver3p;e 
py:'t::'iry, :':::\oo\ contain:^ v^, pupili^. In the Peshawar Jl^^trict of the 

' - >': '^rai"r* :':' >v:nce, fifrurer pr*r)Vlded by the 1.^1 trl c't ■ Inspec tor 

.'h^rw i Uuit pi-r ct.*nt. o.f the schools h-ui only one tf^^cher and a 
*^ir'th.er p-r* cent ^rily two teacherr.. Amon^:;st the rr.oi^t powerful factor 
h:>wrv.r\ . - f t.^^c t i nit; th'" wastage rate ar**- the limited training of the 
te-i-h' rr.. th- f)oor facilities for eciuc-^tion in many oi the ^schools, 
^md eurrdcula^ and tf-acThi ng- methovin whit^h fail to aroiase the chllriren' 



Teachers 

In 1969-1970, the estirrated number of prixrar^y teachers in what was then 
- West Pakistan was 95,000, of whiom 21,000 (2? per cent) were women(l). 
The proportion of those who had at least the miniirtum qualification 
of matriculation plus one year of professional training was 91 per cent. 
These est mates may, however, be on the favourable side. Figures 
provided to the Consultant by North-VJest Frontier Province and by Sind 
Province for 1970/1971, showed that 36 per cent and 16 per cent of 
their primary school teachers respoctively did not have this minimum 
training qualification. 

Primary school teachers are trained in Government Teacher Training Institutes, 
cannonly called '"Nonral Schools, of which there are 55 in the country. These 
are administerr d by the Directorates of Education in the Provinces and 
inspected by Inspectors of Teacher Training based at Provincial 
r iadquarters. There are sei^ate institutions for men and women and a 
-high proportion of the students are residential. The course of professional train 
Ing for the Primary Teacher's Certificate (which has supersedea the previous 
Junior Vernacular Course) lasts for one year, effectively nine imnths, 
except in Sind Province, where it has been extended to two years so that 
the academic background of the students can be improved in the first year. 
The course was extended to tvo> years in Punjab Province for a time, but had 
to be reduced to one year again because of the d^^and for more teachers* 
The universal opinion was that a two-year course was necessary if the 
quality of primary school teachers was to be improved. The minimum qualification 
required for entry is a Matriculation Certificate acquired in Class X of 

the secondary school, usually, though not always, with a pass in Division 1 or 

• « . • •- 

Division 2. Selection is based on a test and interview given by the staffs of 

the institution. 



(1) Pakistan Education Index (Table 1.29) Messrs. Zaki and Khan. 



Tne Teacher Training Institutes also provide courses for teachers in 
Middle ikrhools. Tb.e nvain course is a one-year course for the nualification 
of Certificated Teacher and the students entering this course must 
have passed the Intermediate examination, in an Intermediate College, 
i.e. thev will have had twelve years of school and college education. 
Courses of one vear are also provided for Drawing Teachers and Oriental 
Teachers :.n the middle Schools. 

ITse rrinimjrn qualification required of the staff of the Teacher Traininr, 
Institutes is a B.A. or B.Sc. followed by course to the Bachelor of Education 
degree given in a Secondary Teacher. Train iiig College. All staff possess 
this minimim qualification and many have taken a Master's degree in 
Education. The staff of these Institutes are of the same 'cadre' as 
Assistant Inspectors or Tnspectresses and secondary school teachers, and 
there is a good deal of in.erchangeability between the three groups. 



In spit-^ of the low status and pay of the primary school teacher, referred 
to in paragraph 41 below, there is said to be considerable pressing on 
entry to these Primary Training Institutes because of the poor employment 
prospects for many secondan^ school leavers unable to secure admission to 
an Intermediate College or University. One woran Principal in Puni??b, 
for exajTp:.-, told us sh^ had had 900 applications for 250 places in 197?. 
-Vnerval dissatisfaction was expressed in many of the institutions visited with 
the methods of selection, where 'outside' influences were said to lead 
to the admission of unsuitable students, and particular dissatisfaction, as 
mentioned, with the shortness of the course of (rrriini'ng arid the lack of 
opportunity for improving th'^ academic background of the students, which 
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was thought to be poor, even though, they had a Matriculation certificate. 
TYie flrop-out rate, though no figures were piven, was said to be significant. 

The ijTjpression gained from visit? to several institutions was that the 
teaching methods used were very formal, with the lecture-irethod predorninatina 
and large classes of 50 to 60 students, though a new curriculum for the 
Prinvary Teacher's Certificate had been recently introduced. The teachers, 
therefore, would teach as they were taught in school and in the training 
institution. Emphasis on group and individual teaching was minijnal. 
Some practical work, not of a very high ortier, was done by the students 
in arts and crafts, but very little in science. 

The contacts between the primary school inspectorate and the prinary 
training lnstitu-t«5and staffs In their areas clearly need to 

bf atre-v^thened in a concerted effort to raiee the stai-dard.? of 

V' te-:cr.er.^ er.te iri^ t};<- schools. Tht reniedy mainly lies in 
l^-:irthtr-:r;,-- th." trfiinin.-- ourse, a? oir.d j-rovince i? doinp, in 

viuir- b--tt-;r :;.cili'Aci3 a;,u : ett er ntaf f/ ude-t ratir in 
tr>.' institutions; ar;a particularly ir. b. tter training of the 

toach^^r-:. raincrs f?o tha.t tr.e;, ccn;e to their important task with 
new iiioa^ ' r d method!? of primary school teacbirr, sprin^^inr from 
firpt-h- ,fi r- piearch anci development uud rtaker in the university 
de-- rt-'jrt.? .a:;.d institutes of education. Too little original 
rfr'^arch :-:v.<\ inves t i/^a t ion based or, rakistan'p educational neede 
■IV. i pro: lems seemr- to be f orthcfiminr , thnurh some of the work 
bf'in."- uT'le;- taken at t:':o Institute of -ducatior; and .te?earch at 
Ihr nlv r.^ity nf . unjabin Lahore must be excepted from this general 
<Tit icin^i. . '..ratern textb .oks of p;^yc;hology , nhilosophy and 
ourriculun develor.m<; nt h-ive thuir place l.ut are no substitute 
for orir'iaal work by lakiptani «cholarH, involvir.J' ::.od. and i....d 
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students in first-hand study of child developn^ent or environmental 
inf]u'=»no^s in Pakistan which will percolate downwards to the priinar^/ 
schfool classroom and influence the teaching and learning. 

A ver/ considerable expansion of in-service training facilities for 
priiTvar^/ school teachers is needed in the country. The Education Extension 
Services in the Provinces, responsible for the bulk of in-service training, 
have tended to -•concentrate more on the secondary school teacher and on 
adult education than on the priinary school teacher. The Education Extension 
Centre at Lahore (referred to in paragraph 2U above) has, however, been 
responsible for a scherne for training selected teachers who will then 
direct in-service courses for priinary teachers at fifteen Government 
Traininj^ Centres (ten ."^or men and five for women) in Punjab Province. The 
Bureau of Oarriculum and Foctension Wine for Sind Province, sioiated in 
I^derabad, is also extending its activities to the field of primarv 
education. But the opportunities for In-sprvlce training and upgrading 
of primar/ school tear:hers appear to be still very limited. 



Thi^ r^v and status of the priTnarv school teacher in Pakistan are low. 
The minimun for a trained teacher (matriculate with one year's training) 
is Rs. 150 ($ 15) a month, rising to Rs. 257 ($ 28)> Where there are two 
teachers or more in a prijnary school, the senior is given an- extra charge 
allowance of Rs. 5a month with the responsibilities of Head. In the 
case of middle schools this allowance is Rs. 15 a month. The inducement 
therefore to assume responsibility is miniiral. Promotion is mainly by 
seniority. Many teachers are said to supplement their incOTe by taking on 
other work, when it is available, and much criticism was raised of the 
absenteeism and lack of cormiitment of many primary teachers. In many rural 
areas, though housing is provided, living conditions for the teacher are 

difficult. Perhaps one of the greatest problems is the isolation of the 

ft 

primary school tea)^her working alone in a one-teacher school , or at the 
most with one colleague. Tne reluctance of teachers, especially women, 
to move to rural areas is not surprising. The key to improvement must lie 
better pay and recognition of the services of the prinary school teacher, 
the groupinj? of small schools, where pos?:ible, into larger units, better 
conditions in the schools theynselves and the maximum support from the 
ir^.spectorate through regular visits and through in-service training. 

Buildings and Equipment 

In general, the impression gained from visits to primary schools in 
urban and rural areas and from discussions with inspectors and 
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:r:r::ory tJ-.r:-*: r., ov-:. c : ::tere typed, ol J - f^i ?h irreci kind 

r v^ie'ji '::rte; T-'ills weil-sriOrL of tr.^- numbc^r of clc;sses ir: t-r:e 
^"^^•■■0 , -:rjy :-r-ur:; n-ve tc be ' t?i{^;-rit in tLv 'r.n; I:' ;:d 

weather, such as was experienced during the tour in some parts of the country- , 

•" ^: i'.^: . • :0 o::::Lir;^:d in \-ne ro.jni, or 

'.'^••'"^ n *''jran;i^ir r . ;* cril^:ren pert hon: . .].^- ':i;:s:^ro ^:..rj 

>^'^^n J.; eke j r :. tural ]i-:,"in; r^nX: v. .-re :^oij;isljd 'ir: 

:i: f - r::; ce .:ev-i: ' ^i.^?-::^, tl^; t tbc rurilr h'^a ; 1 1 nr: 

^-^ * flo; r, ■-■/i ' : tb-ir tb- okg- r^e^irje ty;»m ^ra v;ri*e or 
^■y^rcri;'" i ■ okr tn^'ir k]ieer. '.n^ ^-rvi ron:;:f-nt v;nf« 
:^-r>r'i:iy -^tark :in: ^aro •/,'i'b iit^le -r ;.o vi!^u:il ui^^pl^^y . f any 
'-:in : •:' M-;- ^^-/-cberV- ;-r pupils' work; u.'^uoily ly h blackboard. 

r 

In ; weather the m/.jorit,.' o :* -^..t- primary puDils In 

, vorand?!?' r - :i. ^bo pcb< (.)! ra ;:>r ir: tb" field, facing 

"i^-r^^^r w':o t:i';rbt :'ror^ -> b hir:k i.ourd set ;:n rutside v;all, 
* :■r•.^'.;^i ;:r ir; I'r.^r,* : -cbf. cl;,e9. -unriaerin^^ the n-ture 
- '^^ * ^" ' 'i:i''^r. ron- tb- b 1 .1 :i ir.r p , i t ree:ned lu'ef r;,bi^- 'b-^it 

*b- bil,.r^^-. 'r.v workin.^-^ utaiae r-itiie: than^ f;oop^d In 

n: '' irl. c^c- rn->'nr. In pbypical c ' nditin)-]?^ v;ore 

^:*t- N r ■ "be. r better , tb.ou^'h tf.^ urba r-cbo'lr, beca-use of the 
' r-r-sure af num'ner:^, had to wotk on a doubl^3-.?h if t br-^sis. any 
^ *' ■ ^ a:! liryp r-rrn ^hore werv ''1.: ^ai^i i uilt an Vf ry ri.::tricted 
r.^. inc:': nabl^' <.,^x ^ n ri on ir; tbi.;>:ly pnpul'tea areap. ir; 

*ww cu^^en peer;, ^-p : i I ly In ' J wr: --tov/n ' area?, :br 
ii*:. ••• .a. ree:;uai t.r. -reper.t c raa. .r- r -il ] b eal t h an^i fire F:ar:7irJ?. 

43. ''ut. f wr^ rxoe:Mvrrp t.^ tr.' -eneraily de-.re5a" i picture 

iat.-d" bove. *iorn.-- -ob' mI:- c'ce;* w- re well '^ilt, .-ini) ci- real- ard 
s'iioco.- :-• Tul atte;.,:it IM'j beei. :nade't.> r^roVid-P a S'-.tiPfactory ^2 
nby.^^iatii rr/v ironment • -iasc'r aoiiiP , thou^Tb 5-tiil usually bare of 



v/"^.' ^ ' r- 1 t V '.r 1;.' rr; L e'; , v;i\r: r-^l-r jl t .i rn- "-^Me ' r. : :.'/r.^:r 

■'• r cr:'.-.o I ' .-■ .ctivl:L'.- rens -./e:! ..i i . " ^ • : v ,i . 

^ r-r.erally ^: rue t-.-t .-.i.^re X: i vr]:. ry ::r.: -".i .1. 

-• .--re L- cm i:. •■: ] '^wor-::: i ■: <: I . j^lioI, c r,Ji' vr,? :* the 

The strikin;^ contrasts between the satisfactory and the bad seemed in many cases 

^- "v-vTi-ve o: ir.rrrcst rh.>v/r tre conrnur. i ty in it? T'r-imary 

-"^ ' • ^':'tMn ttm' ;-irortp o:" }ie;.d of -^he Pcn^:ol to stinnilate 

rl,'. -:-:::iir.ity ' int'-rt;f.t ;_:nd heir. I't v^:? ci pl-a?ure on Pome 
-^'^■'■'^^*i- ^-^ ,:r:eet r'^:'-.^'-^^-r^ -^tive^ ' hv cor;-nunity who h .g .'iven 
i'-.rei tr, rro'/ide rullcl^. -.^ r. r ^hL- scri.ol. .r. tho-e 

\r:]r a --ality. -^ri ,>^th' r c r^e-^ rtpcithy -i.o ri^-rl-^ct 
- . :^-t, ■^^:r]t;r:' :iy -p^-kirr,' rov; pch<a;lr t;:ve beer es t --thli phea 
r :r. ;;--i;r-r.ce -'iver; by Ir.nn co n .uni t i th.: tl^-y v oula -rovi-ie 
larMi -r: nil lir^.^^s ; ' iut.ir nuTiy cfper the?e promire? }]c:ve not 
:.'-e- :^;:^:']i-d; • n-: - h-r -hr school -^m^ intr) rxirteiice it h- d 
■: .notion in improvired or liired build in:' p and in p^-me c:.?es 
-'u^iCtion nnde- trer-??^ with no bwi l::inp? at all, r'or tx;i-.ple, 
l.-' ri;t T.npnector in i.ortb. -ept frontier province .snid th.-t 
.^i'Mit half t::'' pri:r. :ry -ch. ols in hi,- .li^trict of 88o schools were 
provided by the comtunity or were in hired, and often unsuitable, premises. 
'ir.:.r.oo Tr-:;; overnmpn I -nableq rV-w ol^epmom? to br built in- 
o- hy t'it'toen : r -ixteen pohcn^ls y^^r. If the oommunity v/ould 
provide iMnc! , h* wr.uld nroviuo teacbers, ni-.tr f jr tb./ pupilo, 
blacb-b.^rird - nd ohalk, - na - n^ w -cbrol could rtart. :he r-te 
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of investTTient in bricks and mortar of anv governments faced with a 
rapid expansion of priirary education rrrust r^e severely limited. 
Indeed the New Education Policy in its pro;x)sals for the 1972-1980 
period, v.; die ccfmitting itself to providing 33,000 additional' 
classrocms -for prijnary cl^isses, strr.sses the need for this lijnitation , 
and advocates tl-je maxirnum p^)ssible use of non-conventional and 
innovative methods such as the use of more school buildings on a 
double-shift basis and the use of union halls, connunity centres and 
other suitable buildings for school purposes. , It also proposes that 
standard designs and specifications for low-cost buildings for various 
rypes and sizes of school, will be prepared* The crucial question, in 
the liRht of the poor physical conditions handicapping the quality of 
primary education in so many schools, is where the limits of capital invest- 
ment should be set. 

^)T.p.ar^:Me with t'Y c poverty of 8Cco.amodiit ion in man,y of the 
--"-^r^.'^Jp V ipi tei ,[ arid perhaps ^^ven rr.on: seriou's in view of i. proving 

o; PiiiTT^ti^-n, wap ; r;^.- ax:no: t tot::] l',ck of f ^ uir::.''-nt 
*' '* ^ -'r.lr.^ : r^i If-- rnirr in nor?t :"cl::^o]p. i'.or-t pupil:- 't: oir 

VK- i»^ot ' ';>: t bo'-^kn v/K'ioh thoir p-rent? l-ud bought (y.ov; to be 
r V L :e(i :'r r-e j , a f-l-rite, v/ritinf bord or exe:-ci:^e b^.okr, according 
^ ' th- u't.' •^f the c}]il'i', whilu the teacher hp.d a blackboard ^nd 
frr.ilk. . t-A' pcr<':"olr- hau much beyond tbepe br.:9ic er^nerti-ils . In 
«.-v-e f'Obc 1 I? *:rnre wer^^?=':a:^j f^up: ItTn'-.T, r.ary .^eaders, oo asi6r:ally 

f-^^'w '\^-;r'r' or di'?rrarT)3 P'/cv/iiiea b;; .tbu /lUt horit ieg :ind 
■.]:•;• i* ^. 00J.P for craftwork. fl-io a i^^');'t u:iiv,erpal dearth of 
'1 : 1^'- ir-e^t, ru't i.onal a;tparatjjp o-r. :r, * f r ial-f^^p^r eel uti c-u any but tbf' 
'i'-K't f'^ r':al /-^itboip of i f'tr'iot ior] , ^jra; elb'ectively der^rived tbe 
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r :-;-r. : ■• " : : , '^rL^?^::^-;! v/rrk ar: cr-.at^ve rH:i:-!ior" 
(.. :'licy, :.?. ^; . 1^ ^ . -ittl- r^^e'-.trd t--^ be ^loi.^- to u^-e 

r*.:';^'!-- l.^'-l ::: teriHlf^ » ' ; o i •. r 1 ar^paratuf^ in.."-rder to 

rt :t ^ ? ■* ive I- r:. i?:;* .r * . -it e: irt , :.vjv;'V'r c:i**-^:jult the 
^ 4. ^ ^ vi.- •■ 1 ■ f t : : eao:. irr '^r r^jpil?: ' v/ork. 

c^; vr.- ' 10 it'ur:::, rut ■: i^pvirt;:. 1 1;" little u?ea :r-T ae:r:or'.-^* r-: - 
-r:^^ -ol .'■.rie!;, v;rere it exirted, cul^ivted by 

br.\v:; : t r. - -'irif^ i^T::-^rto(>k ^im^'l^^ ppme craftr. Ir. reneral, 
r' >v.^;v-r, t:.- r-' v/r.-re :'ew opporturiities for ar.y manual or constr'jc- 
tive outl't, 'tni the application concepts in in't hema t ic^3 , 
.'Ci'^^rce or social etudies to real and relev^^nt situ-.itions was 
./pr pr-niiv I'ckin^. TYif^ cl' psroon teaching ir therefore mostly 
':'■■■■-.:'> -c^-r: t red imd :=t e rcf')t ped , in which thf-* pupilc I'-rrely play 
r.^l-^ '.f ra.^'civH lir't-ner^?, re prod u"* i ; . ■' tlie knowledge tliey 
vf a: 5^0'rreii ir. r.he annual -xn-nin "iov;s. The New Education Policv, 
as note<j in^para^aph 29 above, lays much emphasii^ .on introducing more active 
methods of learning by the children. A great deal of retraining of teachers 
dind provision of equipment will be necessary to achieve this. 

Curriculum i 

At the tijne of our visit, the prirrary schools were following the standard 
curriculum, issued bv the Education Commission Reforms Implementation Unit 
in 1960, and revised in some particulars in 1962. The following subjects 
are prescribed for study in that curriculuro: languages (Urdu, and nother tongue); 
elementary mathenatics ; general science; social studies (history, geography," 
civics); physical education (including health); religious education; arts 
(including music and rhythnic movements; practical arts (including free and 
directed activities and manual work). 'J.) 



Though now thirteen years old, this curriculum and the detailed 
syllabuses It incornorates contain much useful advice to the teacher 
on methodology of teaching and the various activities that might be 
undertaken by the children in each subjects. It also advocates the 
compilation of teachers' guides, the prcvij^ion of instructional materials, 
and the production of visual aids. The pity is that for the reasons 
given, the fruitful suggestions made are not carried out. in the main. 
In paragraph H above we refer to the steps being taken to implement 
the proposals of the New Education Policy for the revision of curricula, 
syllabuses and textbooks - a process involving committees of the National 
Bureau of Curriculum and Textbooks of the Ministry of Education, Islamabad, 
which is acting as the co-ordinating body and resource centre, and also 
of the Provincial Curriculum Bureaux. Examples seen of draft syllabuses 
in Social Studies, propx^sed originally by a coimittee of the Curriculum 
Bureau of North-West Frontier Province, and in Elementary Science show 
t'nat they are firmly based on modem principles of curriculum construction 
8Lnd their content appears to be very relevant to the environment of the 
child in Pakistan. A new scheme of studies has been prepared for primary 
classes I-V, to replace the former scheme of the 196O Cui^riculum. This 
is shown in Chart III on page 

Owing to the existence of autonomous Textbook Boards and separate curricultm 
organisations in the Provinces, there are certain demarcation problems 
regarding the production of textbooks to accompany the new syliabuses. 
To overcome these problems, a co-ordinating committee ajid editorial p)anels 
are being established including authors, subject specialists and curriculum 
committee members. As far as audio-visual aids are concerned, there are 
separate audio-visual sections in the Central Bureau of Education in 



Chart III NA IIONAL BI:REAC of CIRRICIIIM .IND THTBOOKS, ministry of KDUCATIOV. ISLAMABAD 

SCHEME OF STUDIES FOR FiEMLNTARY CLASSES 



ClisscsI&IlAgc5and6^ Cass lIlAgc ?^ Clas>cslV& VAgc8-9^ 

Nt\ of No. 01 ' No. of No. of hrs. No. of No. of 

periods hrs. per Percentage periods per wed Percentage periods hrs. prr Percentage 

perwecl: week (26). of per week 126). Each of per week week (26). ■ of 
(39) Each period total time (39) period of . total time (39) Each, total time 
of W minutes 40 minutes period of 

40 minutes 



1. Languages: 



(fl) lit Language 


12 


S 30.7 


(' 


4 


15,3 


6 


4 


15,3 


(i) 2nd Language 






6 


4 


15.3 


f. 


4 


15,3 


2. Mathematics 


6 


4 15,3 


6 


4 


15.3 


6 


4 


15,3 


3. Science. ] 

4. Pak;Social Studies. / 




j.:fl !2,30| 


6 


4 


15.3 


5 


' 3.2(1 


12.30 


f 




3 


2 


7.69 


4 


2.40 


9.'23 


5. Health and Physical Education 


5 


3,:n 12.30 






7,69 


4 


2.40 


9.23 


6. Maniiyai 


6 


^ 15,3 


6 


4 


15,3 


6 


4 


15,3 


7. Arts 


5 


.!,:0 12.30 


1 




7.69 


3 


2 


7,69 



hflmioryMtonikahcaimojim,- the week the School will function for five full days and ont half day in the following manner:- 

(a) For 4 Hours and 40 minutes divide: ,o 7 periods on full working days and 2 Hrs. 40 minutes divjdcd into 4 periods on half working days. 

(b) The working Hr^. exclude tiniefo: ,lyasscmbly(10minutcs)jeccss(30minutes)andicnminutcsshort%cakonfull w'orkingdays^^^ 
one short break of 10 minutes only o;i half workmg days. 



Is^aniaDad, aiul In tr.e Punjab airia l?inci Education Departments, which 
have worked more or less independently in the past. Steps are now 
oeln;^ taken to strengthen the section in the Central Bureau to enable 
It to co-ordinate the work of the Provincial Sections. 
5 0, >^einbers of the Inspectorate have been included in the Provincial 

Curriculum Comniittees but not in the National Comniittees. It is of 
oruciai importance that the Inspectorate should be involved in the 
process of curriculum reform, if it is to be an agent of change and 
innovation in the schools - a point to which we return in the next main 
section of this paper (paragraph 85). 

gection II - Primary Inspection 

introduction 

51, The brief survey of primary education" contained in the previous 

section illustrates some of the ma,5or problems to be solved if the 
children are to be given a better education and the high wastage rate 
in the primary course is to be reduced; if, in short, expansion in 
enrolment is to be matched by a corresponding improvement In quality. 
It is our conviction that an effective system of inspection and 
supervision can make a substantial contribution to that Improvement in * 
quality if it is accompanied by curriculum reform, better material 
conditions in the schools and a more liberal supply of books and teaching 
and learning material of all kinds, .and better training of the teachers 
and an improved status for them^ 




: r.:: 1 1- -r* rrlet iy in ^-^n-'-ral terms what Appear to oe the chief functions o:' ari 
inc:,ect>:rate In the educational, servicer of an> country'. In our view these fall 
int^. threi> ';:ain categ;ories - adnini strati on, evaluation and guidance. The 
'ncr-:-c:tnr ic part of the p;eneral system of educational administration in that 

1 '\r. irrp :^'r*tant link between the Educational authority, whether national cr 
'*'>'i:;nal. '^Lnd the schools. He has t^ie duty of keepin^: the authority fully 
i r.f -^rn^*jj .^f ihe state of education in tiie schools and their needs aJid problems, 

'dually, he has tr.e responsibility of transmi ttin^s and interpreting to the 
r.chioclo p' licies laid down by the authority and of helping to ensure that these 
ar*^.- put into practice. But he is not, or should not be, primarily an administrator, 
in the orxiinary sense ^ of that word. And if his routine administrative duties 
pri^dominate -and he is :::een by the teachers, and by himself, mainly as an 'arm' 
of the ad^Tiinistration oxercisir.g bureaucratic control his potential value as 
a professional adviser and leader is not realized. His functions of evaluation 
and acsessment of the work of the schools are at the heart of his work; and 
on his skill i''. maJcing a thorough and objective appraisal of the slUiatian 
ne finds in ' o school and the classroom rests the quality and relevance of 
the advice guidance he gives. He must therefore be in the schools for the 

'T^'^J ;>r .larv tim<^ observing children ana teachers at work- J^t the I'anctlon 

/f ovaLui::. not ^n.i !n it.self; i^ is a^ means to an end, and that 

'^n.: ir, : --^ 'ly ennur'in.< that standanis nre being maintained but, of doing all 

1" \i\ ^: ■ t; \:v,r:,r:^vn tnoS':- standards. '"lUldance and traininp^, in asGooia- 

t; r. wit" \rj' toachers training; colle^?;c5 and with the a^j^enoies for curriculur^ 

-rn -r:.; i)'Av'r educatloml i:ervicof:,* ar^ in our view the most important func- 
M.r.G .f ''.h'- in:3pectc,r-, 'Ihe . of f octiveness , therefore, of an inspectorate in 
l-'rr-rovin^^ the quality of education depends firstly on the emphasis placed on 
i*:; rraln pr ;)f'^'5:siona] f-anctions of evaluation, guidance and training; spcondly 
'>r: itr. bein^ well enoug^i staffed and tr'ained and given the right working 

• i 1 I i .>r•^.^ t.. carr-y out tho.:;e functions: and thirdly on its working In close 
oar'^r.orT.h.ip wjth -ill thf' other agencies for .-efoni. a»,d development v;lthin tht- 
'■'■iu -atl :ri \ I 3^^rvi oe, 

i i) 
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Org anisation and Dut.ie5: of the Inspectorate ^ 

Thui ntr^icture of the Inspectorate has been outlined in paragraphs 
18-PO above, in describing the system of educational administration in 
the Provinces. Below the Director of Education (Schools), at successive 
levels of responsibility, the Divisional Inspector/Inspec tresses, the 
District Inspector/Inspectresses and to a lesser degree the Assistant 
Inspector/ Inspectresses combine the duties of an Education Officer, 
responsible for the general administration of the schools, with that 
of an Inspector, primarily concerned with the professional inspection . 
and supervision of the schools, though this would include, as we have 
said, certain administrative, functions, 

TTie legal basis for inspection and supervision of schools tends to 
be a matter of history and, as far as could.be ascertained, there Is 
no up-to-date Code, or set of regulations defining* the functions and 
duties of an inspector for the country as a whole. A circular of 19?0 
(No, CM 1077 ^-9) Issued by the Director of Public Instruction when 
Pakistan was part of British India, was incorporated In the West 
Punjab Education Code in 19^9 when Pakistan had become ^, an independent 
nation. The Central Government in Islamabad has not yet developed its 
o'/m Code but follows the Punjab Code. This circular enumerates in- 
'ome detail the duties delegated to what was then the new class of 
District Inspector and these cover a wide range of administrative 
duuien in relation particularly to tho service of teachers and the 
control of expenditure, A more recent circular of V)6[': (No.l/lO^US) 
defines the duties of the Assistant Inspector and his relations with 
thr nistr-lct- Inspector. The most significant paragraph of this 
Cir'cular reads as follows: 
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^ "In their inspection of schools Assistant District Inspectors 
have the sajne duties as District Inspectors, with the exception 
that they will be required to devote even more time to showing 
the teachers how to improve their work and putting them in the 
way of so doing. Short and hurried visits render this impossible 
and the mere number of visits is no criterion of the efficiency 
v of an Inspecting Officer. In reporting on the work of District 

Inspectors and Assistant District Inspectors, the Inspectors of 
Schools (i.e. the Divisional Inspectors) will Judge these officer 
not merely as Supervisors but also as "peripatetic instructors" 
whose duty it is to carry on the training of teachers. This duty 
ir^ most imperative when any new-subjects or courses or methods of 
Instruction are being introduced into schools'... Assistant 
District Inspector- sh^U be required to give occasional lectures 
on educational subjects, lantern readings or demonstration lessons 
to small gatherings of teachers. Other Inspecting Officers should 
also help in this way". 
5'j>- rt\e intention in appointing Assistant District Inspectors was clearly that 

their main responsibilities should be professional rather than administrative 
and that their role as pcuide and mentor to the teachers was paramount. 
However, no up-to-date" precise description of the duties of the District 
Inspector or the Assistant District Inspector exists. There is no 
rnnpection Manual or Handbook for the guidance of Inspectors. The follow- 
ing description of the duties of the District Inspector is derived from 
discussion with Inspectors and Inspectresses on their responsibilities: 
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(a) To inspect, with their Assistants, all the schools within the 
District by annual (announced) inspections and by ^'surprise" 
visits. , 

(b) F^inal responsibility for the payment of salaries to all teachers 
within the District. 

(c) To appoint, transfer and promote teachers. 

(d) To sanction leave of teachers. 

(e) To deal wi th enQui ries , di sputes and appeal s . 

(r) To supply survey reports, statistical and other information and 
development proposals to the Directorate of Education (Schools), 
through the Divisional Inspector. 

(g) To confer with representatives of local communities on the provision, 
enlargement and maintenance of schools. - 

(h) To order supplies, place contracts and exercise overall supervision 
of expenditure, under the Directorate of Education. 

(i) To conduct examinations in Primary Schools.- 
(J) To assist with in-service training of teachers. 

The delegation of the above responsibilities and duties by the District 
Inspector to his Assistants varies, but he, subject to general control 
by the Divisional Inspector and the Directorate of Education, assumes them all 
What is immediately apparent from the above general description of duties 
Ir, tJ-iat the administrative responsibilities of the District Inspector/ 
Inspectress, and to a lesser degree that of the Assistants, must of 
necessity occupy a high proportion of the available time, reducing the 
opportunity for close and continuing contact with heads and teachers in the 
schools very considerably. Ihis was amply corroborated by several visits 
to Uie offices of District Inspectors and Inspectresses and discussions 
with thom"and witii Assistants, some working in the District office and 
otiiprs in the field. In each Province, in the absence of any careful 



reconi of the inspectors' day-to-day activities, the question was put' 
as to whav proportion of time was spent on adniinistrative duties, such 
as ail those enumerated in the previous paragraph, except (a), (i) and 
(J), and what on the inspection of schools. The answer was that between 
50 and 60 per cent of the District Inspector's time was spent on adminis- 
trative duties, but less usually in the case of . As^^istant Inspectors . 
. The proportion of time thus spent was especially high at the present 
time in those urban areas, e.g. Lahore and Karachi, where the programme 
of the nationalisation of private schools was imposing an additional 
load of adjministration and survey work on the Inspectorate. The admi- 
nistrative load on Inspec tresses was, in general, proportionately greater 
than that on the men, because they were responsible for more schools. 
The District Inspectors' offices had a varying nujnber of executive and 
clerical staff but, according to the Inspectors, thejr niombers had not 
been increased to cope with the increasing volume of work. Senior officials 
in the Ministry of Education and Provincial Co-ordination in Islamabad, 
and Education Secretaries and Directors of Education in the Provincial 
Education Departments, with whom discussions were. he Id on the work of the 
Inspectorate, confirmed that they were preoccupied, with routine adminis- 
trative work and with the administrative aspects of inspection. Not 
enough attention was being paid to supervision of the work in the class- 
room and to guiding and helping the teachers. Matters were not likely 
to improve until there was some separation of administration and ^inspection.- 
:>7. - Reorganisation in Sind Province 

In Sind Province, at the time of our visit, reorganisation of the system 
of educational administration had very recently taken place. Chart IV 
on page iti shows the new stricture.. From this it will be ^s'een that the 
)5?ts of Divisional Inspec tor/ Inspec tress and District Inspec tor/lnspec tress 
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have been abolished. The District becomes the chief unit of adminis- 
tration and the Division disappears. Under the two Directors of 
School Education for the two Regions of Karachi and Hyderabad, each 
" District is headed by a District Education Officer, man or woman 
(the administration of beys* and girls' schools being separate) who 
has administrative responsiblliLy for all schools, primary, middle 
and secondary, in that District. The District Education Officer, 
assisted by a number of Deputies, one of whom would be responsible for 
administration and accounts, will be responsible i'or the inspection of 
secondary schools in the District. In the city of Karachi, which 
constitutes a Region, there will be a number of supervisors of primary 
and middle schools in each District, responsible to the District 
Education Officer, whose duty will be the professional supervision of 
the work of those schools. . The title of 'Inspector* is abolished and ■ 
that of 'Supervisor* substituted. In Hyderabad Region, which covers a 
ver^ wide geographical area, there is a lower unit of administration, 
viz. the Sub-Division (or taluka); each District beinjg sub-divided into 
six or seven sub-divisions. The Sub-Divisional Education Officer will 
be responsible for the administration of primary and middle school 
education. Attached to him will be a number of supervisors, responsible 
solely for the supervision of the work of primary and middle schools. 
As the number of gi^rls' schools is very much smaller than that of boys* 
schools in the Province, the sub-division will not be an administrative 
unit for formal education, and the women supervisors will be responsible 
directly to the woman District iviucation Officer, 
^b. The effect of this reorgajiisation is first, to decentralize the adminis- 
tration of education in the Province; s<::or>dly, particularly in the case 
of primary and middle school education, to separate administration from 
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supervision and to create a body of men ajid women supervisors who 
are expected to spend the major part of their time in the schools, 
developing their work and assisting the teachers. In the first 
instance, it was expected that each supervisor would be responsible 
^for 50 or OO schools, but it was hoped to reduce this number later 
to about 40. This Province had, therefore. Just taken a major step 
towards providing what it is hoped will' be a more effective system 
of elementary school supervision. Discussions in other Provinces 
indicated that similar changes were being contemplated. 
Subject Inspectors 

Within the exception of physical education, for which there are special 
Jn.spectors and inspec tresses, each member of the primary inspectorate 
Is expected to assess and advise upon all subjects of the primary 
curriculum and is, like the teacher, a ^general practitioner^ :^ It is 
essential that the inspector or supervisor of primary schools, should, 
like the head of the school, be able to take a synoptic view of every 
aspect of the school* s work and life, and be able to assist the teacher 
who is called upon to teach all subjects.. It is important, toa, that 
he should promote greater integration between subjects at this level; 
the development of the primary curriculum in^most countries is in the 
direction of more integration and less of a 'subject-centred* curriculum, 
for example in social studies and creative activities. Nevertheless, 
in view of the radical changes taking place in curriculum content and 
teaching methods, there appears to be a good case for considering .the 
appointment of some subject advisers in the field of primary education, 
for- example » the teaching of languages or science or creative activities 
or; ihe use of the mass media. Such advisers could give specialist 



assistance to the schools and teachers, particularly by In-servlce 
training; or they could be called In by their colleagues to assist 
in investigating and solving particular problems In the schools. 
The service given by the prlnjary Inspectorate would be strengthened 
by such appointments. They would also provide an Incentive to the 
Inspectorate to develop Its expert.lse and would Improve the career 
structure, which at present^ls very restricted. More opportunities 
also might be created for secondment of primary inspectors for special 
duties, for exaniple to curriculum bureaux or a textbook centre or to 
undertake special investigations in connection with prlinary education. 
The present organisation of the Inspectorate, with the Divisional and 
District' Inspectors heavily immersed In administration, suggests that 
the Assistant Inspectors/lnspec tresses, responsible as they should be 
for day- to-day visiting of the schools are not getting all the profes- 
sional leadership from the top which such a service needs. There is 
no central or federal Inspectorate at the Ministry, in Islanjabad which 
can take^a national view of the process of inspection and supervision, 
and assist the Provinces In training inspectors or devising the most 
effective strategies for using their services. At Provincial or 
Reglonai headqua.rters there Is no chief inspector 

responsible to the Director of Education, who, could assist In planning,." 
co-ordinating and supervising the work of the Inspectors working in the 
field, provide training courses for them, and ensure that information and 
advice about educational developments and progress gathered from the 
visits made to schools was effectively channelled to those responsible 
tor formulating educational policy and taking executive decisions. An 
inspectorate has a unique and vital ounimunlcating role to play between 
policy and practice, between administrative decisions and the effect of 
those decisions. i\) 



StalTlriK of the Primary Inspectorate 

To what extent Is the Primary Inspectorate well enough staffed, 
numerlcaily, to carry out its duties? The official requirement on 
school visiting was said to be two visits a year to each primary 
snhool, one visit for the annual inspection, announced to the school 
in advance, and one * surprise visit' for checking on progress and for 
adjninistrative purposes, e.g. collecting data on pupil enrolments and 
promotions and staffing. ITie only official document found supporting 
this requirement was the Punjab Circular of I965, referred to in 
parag:raph 5^ above, which states that "it is not possible at^ present 
to tlx a minimum number of visits for each Assistant District Inspector, 
nor does it seem desirable. Where an Assistant District Inspector is 
provided It will in most cases be possible for the District Inspector 
and Assistant District Inspector between them to visit every public 
school three times during the school year, and und^r no circumstances 
should the visits, though requiring more time/ be less than two in 
number. In the course of twelve months the Assistant District Inspector 
should be able to visit the whole of the 'District and it is compulsory 
that the District Inspector should visit every public school in the 
r'lr%rict at least once a year.'* 

Efforts were made, on the whole unsuccessfully, to obtain firm figures 1 
about the number and type oT visits in fact being made to the schools.' 
prom every quarter it was said that a frequency of two visits a year 
of the kind described to each primary school was not being maintained - 
tar Ir^m it-but up-to-date schedules of visits and inspections made were 
very hard to come by. This suggests a real weakness in the control o^ 
inspection activities at Provincial and Regional levels. Only in PunjX 
Province was any 'hard' information available. In that Province. 
In l^VO-VI, 68 per cent of the b^^ys ' primary school r. 
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and 44 per cent of the girls' primary schools were visited, though 
it was not possible to determine whetiher any school had been visited 
mure than once or what was the nature of the visits.- The 
requirement that a District Inspec tor/lnspectress should visit all 
the schools in his or her District once a year was said to be 
manifestly impossible in many cases. District Inspectors in Punjab, 
for example, had administrative responsibility for primary schools 
ranging from 59B to 1,532, and District, Inspec tresses, with relatively 
fewer Assistants, 215 to 775 schools. In North-West Frontier we met a 
District Inspector with nearly 700 primary and middle schools in his, 
oare; he had recently taken over this responsit f lity and was making 
valiant efforts to visit all schools, many of which were very difficult 

' -A 

\to reach, but it was going to be a herculean task to achieve this in a year- 

\ 

with all his administrative responsibilities in the office. Indeed, one 
of the 'main reasons given why the schools were not being inspected in 
accordance with the required norm was that inspector assignments of 
schools and. teachers had grown too big to make this possible. The 
other main reason given was the lack of adequate transport facilities 
and shortage. of travelling allowances (to which reference is made later). 
Staffing: and Assip;nments of Schools and Teachers 

The following table shows, by Province, for the year 1971-72, the 
number of District and Assistant District Inspec tors/lnspectresses in 
post (the number of Inspec tresses shown in brackets) related to the 
number of primary schools and teachers for which they are responsible. 
•:iie asslRnments are calculated for A.D.T.s only, as the D.I.s, though 
assisting their colleagues from time to time with primary inspection 
ciutle.s, have no specific assignment of primary schools .but are directly 
responsible for the supervision of middle schools. 
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27(^)^ 
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2 993 


73 
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iNo r ;.h- We'^ I rVonti>r 17(6 ) 


85(2b) 


4 895 


10 364 
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P>^r:Ja: ^ 5^(19) 
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60 000 . 
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^:^(7)'' 


191(31) 


10 033 


25 j275 


53 


132 


f4 -^:-ov 111(^5) 


^35(143) 


^0 759 


' * 98 632 




156 



Officers- or SuD-Divisional Education Officers (see paragraph 57). 



^ V* rT^om the above table it would at first appear that an average assignment 
of t'^i schools and 1^6 teachers was not unreasonable. But certain factors 
must be taken into account. ^ The average primary school in Pakistan- has 
teachers. In the rural Province of Baluchistan the average is 1.5. 
'■:xcept, ther-efore^ for those working in the largerr schools in the cities 
aPii towns, it Is a case of one or two teachers having to cop>e with five 
^^K-H-j/roups in a village primary school, often isolated and aifficult.to 
r-ea'jn. Unless the inspector pays regular visits the teacher is left 
alone th no professional contacts or assistance. This appears to - 
the situation in many parts of the country. 

■S ' ^ :=^^v^orKi poin". is that the 'average' conceals quite wide individual 
I fierenoes in assignments, especially between Inspectors and 
:nr:pec tres53es , To take, for example, the Province of^ Punjab, which- 
{■r\r. r.v far th^ iargtjst school population. In that IVovince the averat^,e 
f'.s!n Ipimen t lor an As.slstant Inspector in 1971-7*'^ was-bO schools and 
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IdO teachers. For an Assistant Inspr^ctr-pss it was 106 schools and 
?it teachers; and the range was from an assignment of 70 schools and 
17:) teachers to one of 190 schools and 465 teachers. And one must take 
into account the difficulties of travel and 'staying-out' for the women. 
r.7. During our tour it was' frequently said by administrators and inspectors 
that the number of the inspecting staff had not kept pace with the 
increase in the number of schools and teachers over recent years, l-his 
is corroborated by the following comparison. 



Year 




No. of 
D.I. 

(1) 


No. of No. of 
A.D.T. primary 
(1) schools(2) 


No. of Schools 
primary per 
teachers(2) A.I. 


Teache rs 
per 
■A.I. 




■th 


84(33) 


619(127) . 30 950 


69 800 50 




1971- 


■72 


110(33) 


652(145) 40 759 


98 652 64 


156 


(1) 


Figures 


supplied by Central Bureau of Education, Islamabad. 




(2) 


Figures taken. from Pakistan Education Index (Tables 1.1, 1.29) j Zaki 
Khan, Central Bureau of Education, Islamabad. 


and 



rb. ..In the conditions of Pakist^i, with so many small ind scattered schools 
and with the difficulties of travel in nNany areas^ a ratio of one 
Assista>\t Inspector/lnspec tress to about 100 teachers appears to be 
necessary, if regular visits are to be paid to all primary schools 
and if the teachers, many of whom are very isolated and inadequately 
trained, are to get the professional assistance and support they need. 
Some variation in assignment of course will be necessary according to 
the geographical nature of the area in which the inspector workc and 
the distance of the schools from his or her headquarters. And special 
consideration needs to be given to the assignments of inspec tresses who 



have to work under arduous conditions. With a ratio of one inspector 
'..r. ] r>0 teacnerj^ and adequate transport ajid travelling allowancer^ a 
frequency of two thorough visits a year to each school should be 
Dec Wt'i . 

io the visitor unfamiliar with the social and religious traditions of 
the country the division of boys and girls of primary school age, 
l^Lve to nine. Into separate schools and the existence of separate 
irispec tora^« of men and women for this stage of education seeras strange, 

LU'oposai of the Mucatlon Policy is gradually to replace men 

pr-imary teachers with-women and to convert some of the existing primary 
•.-■\r:r}er education institutions for men into institutions for women. This, 
\i is said "will remove one of the rnajor hurdles in the way of education 
of ^^irls oeoause there will be no objection to their studying with boys 
if theJLr teachers are women**. Such a step may lead to greater unifi- ^. 
'jation of the Inspectorate at the primary level. 
Hecruitment axict Training of .^he Prirnary Inspectorate 

] nspec to rs/lnspec tresses of primary schools, both District and Assistant, 
are ;.';raduates. The minim^im qualifications required are a Bachelor's 
'iotf;r'ee in Arts or ficience followed by the professional degree of 
t'^vh'^ior of H>iuoation. Many of them hold a Master . of Education degree 
if: Primary r'-^ucation 6*r a Master of Arts (Education;. They are 
principally recruited from subject teaching posts in .secondary schools 
or ; fom the staff of teacher training institutions, and these thre^e groups. 
Ai:i^iKtant Inspectors, secondai7 school teachers and teacher trainers 

a single ^.^.adre, with a certain ' in tercharigeabili ty of posts,, and 
::ur' :^fvr)e r/alary scale viz, H5OOO-750 ($33*^9) a month. Some members 
:.nis cadre, appointed as A.I.s, will hav^ had experience of teaching 

prvlmary or middle school, betore taking a degree, but mariy have not. 
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though they will have followed a course in primary education in their 
^•ork for the, professional degree of Bachelor or Master of Education. 
The primary school teacher, therefore, is frequently inspected by one 
who has no first-hand knowledge or experience of teaching younger 
children, though he or she may have followed a university course in 
primary education. It is felt that as a body the primary Inspectorate 
would be in a batter position to give the teachers the realistic and 
constructive help they need in facing their problems, especially those 
Korklng in one or two-teacher schools, if more were recruited with 
direct experience of teaching in a primary school or seconded for a 
time for that purpose. In the reorganisation taking place in Sind Province 
(see paragraph 5^ above) it is proposed that at least 20 per cent of primary 
super^^isors r:ust have had substantial teaching experience in a primary school 

71. Assistant Inspec tors/lnapectresses are usually transferred from other 
posts in the cadre by the Directorate of Education on the recomraen- 
dations of the Divisional Inspector or Inspectress. Appointment is 
therefore an internal matter and there appear to be no very specific 
criteria applied for reelection; ana there is no period of probation on 

Joining the Inspectorate Service. This is unusual. 

72. District Inspectors are selected from the ranks of Heads of 
secondary schools or teacher training institutions or promoted to that 
position from the Assistant ranks. The salary scale of the District 
Inspector/Head of Secondary School/Head of Teacher Training Institution 
cadre is Rs. 450-1, 000 a month ($49 - 110). The senior posts of 
Divisional Ins pec tor/ Ins pec tress or of Inspector/lnspec tress of Training 
Institutions in the Directorates of Education are advertised by the 
Public Service Commission for direct recruits, or processed through the 
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Erlucatlon Department for appi^val by the P.S.C. In the case oi' those 
promoted from District level; Promotion is said to be determined by 
' seniority-cum-merit' but higher educational qualifications are also 
taken into account. 

IViere is no required period of formal training for those selected as 
Ai>sistant Inspectors or Inspectresses. Ihey are expected to learn 
'on tne Job' under the ^^idance of the District Inspec tor/lnspectress. 
However, in- sei-vice courses lasting two or three weeks have been 
conducted from time to time for primary inspectors at the Education 
;-:xt,enslon Centre, lahore, Punjab. These were designed to familiarize 
^.he inspectors as soon as possible after their appointment with new 
developments in primary curriculum and teaching methods and were 
conducted by the stafi* of the centre.' At the time of our visit, a 
course for newly appointed supervisors on the professional aspects 
oi inspection and supervision was being planned by the Director of 
the Bureau of Ci^'^ricuiiun and Extension Wing in Hyderabad, Slnd 
Province, himself a former District and Divisional Inspector. Lectures 
or. th^ principles and proc'edures of supervision were to be followed Iv 
viKltr. oV the trainees to schools where they would be expected to 
-arry oui their supervisory duties and write reports under the guidance 
of the Director. The practical and down-to-earth nature of this 
proposed course seem to have much to commend it, and it is hoped, 
would set a patterTi for other training courses of inspectors, 
Th*^ above are selected exaiTiples of training, but in general there 
appears to o^i the need for much more thorough and comprehensive training 
in tne prlncipi^.vn and practices of inspection and supervision if the 
visits of Inspectors are to be more productive in gi\ ng support and 
K:i.iMancp to teacher-s in mod^^m methods of teaching and lebiming, and 
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if inspection is to oe a real Instrument of planned chanRe fimd 
development. 

75- We suggest a carefully planned induction course of six montlis for 
those newly appointed to the Inspectorate. Such a course might 
comprise three main elements: 

(a) A thorough familiarisation with modem developments in the primary 
curriculum and in teaching methods and with new systems of pupil 
evaJuation. 

(b) Training in the duties and functions of an Inspector; for example, 
modem techniques of evaluation of the learning process, communi- 
cation and report writing, in-service training techniques, 
methods of conducting surveys into aspects of primary education, 
the problems of the small isolated school and school/community 
relationships . 

(c) A study of the relationship of the Inspectorate with other, 
educational services, for example the curriculum bureaux, the 
production of textbooks and instructional materials, the use of the 
mass media in education, the psychological servicejfand the library 
services. 

Such an induction course might be of the 'sandwich* variety in which 
theoretical training alternated with practical experience in the field 
under the guidance of experienced inspectors with special responsibilities 
for training. 

76. Those already with some years in the inspectorate ser^vice 

D i 
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w.uld ^r. > benefit if they, togeth^^r with the heads of sohool<; 
■iri with teacher-trainers, had the oppcrtunity of regularly 

attendlnp; workshops or seminars in curriculum development 
in different subjects of the curriculum. Insr>ectors should also have 
rep,dy ac:!ess' to good educational libraries and be encouraged to read 
and also to contribute to educational Journals to further their 
professional skills and interests. The inspector who is content to 
live on his capi tal, acquired some years ago in a uniwrsity course 
in primary education, cannot be a good inspector. 

In the Initial stages of establishing a comprehensive programme of indue 
r.r^ilnlng and retraining, it may be necessary to enlist the services 
or some ^experienced inspectors and advisers from other countries with 
a well-established system of school supervision. But Pakistan must 
develop a system which suits its own conditions and needs, as the 
director in Hyderabad rightly poiiited out, and initiate its own 

t^rainlng methods, using the resources of the Universities, the 
::Jir^ec torates of Education and the Extension Services and the Curriculunt 
h\:r-^fiux. But the issue of training concerns all Provinces and there 
r.eems a good case for looking at it from a national standpoint. 
Piannl;,g of Inspection 

Ilie general work of the Inspectorate is planned at annual meetings of 
senior inapecting staff with the Director of Education (Schools) hold 
at regional headquarters in the Provinces. T\\e Divisional Inspector 
with his District Inspectors is responsible for the control and 
rcheduiing of inspections in the Division; but as far as the primary 
schools are concerned it is the District Inspector who is expected to 
organise the work oC the Assistant Inspectors which form his team. He 
is In constant contact with them, and at the end of each month they 
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seni in ^heir reports with claims !or travelling allowances to r:iir. 
and these are sent on to the Divisional Inspector. Much therefore 
depends on the District Inspector whether careful control is exercised 
over the activities of the Assistant Inspectors and a regular plan of 
Inspections drawn up and adhered to. Visits to tne offices of District 
Inspectors an.i Inspec tresses in different Provinces revealed in general 
the need for more precise and careful organisation in this respect. 
It is desirable that monthly forecasts should be made of inspection- 
visits to be made of each Assistant and charts maintained and kept 
up-to-date both in District and in Divisional Offices showing what 
has been done, l^e inspectors themselves should keep careful records 
of ^ their own- visits with the main particulars of each school and the 
recommendations made. Some inspectors do this but not all. It is 
appreciated that problems of transport may prevent prograjnmes being 
carried out. But full information about the state of inspection in 
each District needs to be sent regularly to regional headquarters and 
a- Lion t-al-ien where several problems exist. If there were a Chief or 
^^enior Inspector of Primary Schools at regional headquarters, primary 
sc^hool inspection could be more effectively organised and supervised, 
ai^d he with Divisional and District Inspectors device strategies which - 
would make the best use of the services of the Assistant Inspectors 
(see paragraph 73). 
9. Tne Process of Inspection 

ihe two main types of inspection-visit are, as mentioned in paragraph 62, 
the annual inspection and the 'surprise* visit. In the annual inspection 
. an assessment is made of the work of all teachers and classes. A 
summary of the inspector's findings is entered in the school's logbook 
and a report is written, usually on a pro- forma which varies from 



Province Province. in the case of" Ponjab Province for example 
-he existing pro-fonrja was being revised and simplified at the ^ time- 
of this visit. A sajuple seen ^ itemized enrolment statistics (adiuisslons, 
withdrawals, transfers, etc.); buildings; school grounds; school funds; 
ex^ra-curri-ular activities; and the condition of work in each subject, 
tOi.:ether with general remarks and recommendations about the school, 
sUtff, pupils and the school coraniunity. 

I was, unfortunately, not possible to observe much inspection taking 
place on our visits to schools, though a little was done. Our 
conclusions on the actual process are therefore based mainly on 
discussions with inspectors arid teachers and the reading of reports 
ana other documents. There is a good deal of questioning of the prupils 
ana the setting of brief attainment tests. Demonstration lessons are 
given by the inspectors in the presence of the teachers. The following 
instructions issued by a Divisional Inspec tress to her colleagues on 
tne procedures to be followed during the inspection of a school, though 
not to be taken as adopted universally, throw some light on the process: 

"l. Teaching of lessons is checked. Model lessons in all the 
subjects are given for the guidance of teachers. The teachers are asked 
to o;lve lessons in. the presence of the Inspecting Officer and necessary 
instructions are- imparted to them whenever necessat*y. 

2. Teaching prograntnes of the schools and the syllabuses to be 
followed are checked, and necessary guidance and instructions are 
conveyed to the teachers on the spot. 

,5. Instructions and necessary guidance in preparing different • 
auLilo- visual aids in teaching are given and their piroper use during the 
teaching process is stressed. 
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^. :.<issons ai!d lectures are eiven on the subject of health 
an.-: cleaiiliness and practical lessons in this respect are presented 
oe:'or« the teachers and students." 

-.-he process of inspection therefore, as far as we could determine 
from tliscussions with inspectors and teachers ar.d from the reading 
of reports, tends to lay emphasis on assessment and has a Judicial 
rather than an advisory function. Assessment is - -rtainly essential 
and the administration must be kept informed of the . ;.e of the 
schools and the star.dards being achieved. But our irr^pression of the 
schools and of the teachers is that a great deal neecs to be done to 
help the teachers to devise more stimulating and active methods of 
learning by the children. The inspection-visit should be an opportunity 
to rouse Interes. in new educational developments, discover talents 
and generally encourage the staff to strive for greater achievements, 
it. 'ems doubtful whether the formal annual inspection, with a 
tendenny to emphasize the administrative at the expense of the pedago- 
^-Ical aspf?cts of education, is aoing enou^rh to stress tnis creative ^nd 
-3n5Ui.-.at4ve role of the inspector. 'Itie formal inspection with a standard 
-oport might profitably become less frequent and the thorough advisory 
visit followed by a record of the main recommendations ■ made ' on the work 
of the school more frequent. Certainly more study needs to be undertaken 
of methods of evaluation and ways of communicating help and advice to 
the teachers. We stress advice and guidance rather than instructions. 
At. the present time the process of inspection is largely concerned with 
assessment of the individual institution and the individual teacher. 
Lt is suggested that the concept should be broadened by using '^^he 
services of the inspectorate to survey a group or sample of schools 
in a neighbourhood with a particular purpose in mind, for example, 
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:.*^&.:hing o:' cei^ain subjects a.z certain levels in the schoolE, 
the use of audio-visual aids, the language difficulties of children, 
or school-coraiTTunity relationships. In other words to use their 
services for investigating problems and assisting the administration 
to estaolish priorities of action. The findings of such surveys ajid 
i nvestigations, embodied in a report, would be useful not only to the 
ad.'Tiinis tration but to the inspectors in arranging 'follow-up' in-servi 
courses for the teachers. It would seem sensible to associate selecte 
ri^ads and the st'^ ff of the Treacher Training Colleges with such work. 
":'hi^5 would help to break down the immage of the inspector in the eyes 
of the teacher as an authoritarian figure and cast him in a more 
-0 1 laDorative role. The inspector would not be looking at teachers 
so much as looking with teachers aJid others particular problems 
-tr- seeking their solution. Strategies of this and other kinds 
neea to oe evolved if inspection is to be more than a measuring 
In.s trunient or, in the words of Em experienced inspejtor, ^'putting upon 
a 5-inp^le school a pair of intellectual calipers". 

••-^ polnt.ed out in this paper, a majority of the primary schools are 
j:mall and often isolated. These small primary schools ai^ often 
KToupod around a 'Centre' school, a larger primary/middle school, 
which is now mainly used Sis a focal point for the payment of salaries 
to the teachers in the associated primary schools and for the issue 
oi" -^irxiulars and instructions to these schools. The primary Heads 
yisit the Centre school for this purpose once a month. Occasionally 
the opportunity is taken by the Assistant Inspector in charge of 
the area to hold a meeting of the heads on administrative matter?, 
and rv* ur.er, 1 1 as a base for Inspecting t^e associated primary schools 
; :. would c^e an advantage if the Centre school could become more of an 



In-service ana ^.raining centre for ail the teachers in the associatea 
primary schools, with a room available for the display of children's 
work collected from the schools, and of simple teaching equipment and 
audio-visual aids. Under the supervision of t\:e Assistant Inspector 
worksnops and seminars couid be arranged for the teachers and it coula 
c.ecome an effective local centre for the development of primary 
ed.ucation. The possibility might also oe explored of using zhe Heads 
of the Centre Schools, carei\illy chosen end given some training, as 
In.specting assistants or supervisors of his associated primary schools. 
In such ways the services of the Assistant Inspector, with a nuincer of 
• Centre Heads working in close co-operation with him, could be now 
widely and efficiently deployed. If, for example, he had 50 schools, 
he might work a good deal through, say, 5 Centre Heads, each with 10 
schools in his group. 

In many countries, but not In Pakistan, there i ^ handbooK or rr,anual 
for inspectors which embodies some of the philosophy of inspection, 
offers guidance on the various duties of an inspector, and goes Into 
•leiail on the criteria to be used in evaluating the work of a schoo] . 
fuch a riandbook has been found valuable both by newly appointed 
inr.pec*:ors and by those who are now experienced. It is also useful 
to the Heads of schools in suggesting ways of organising or evaluating 
the work of their schools and st^ff. Such a handbook might be produced 
uy a group of senior inspectors and other educationists drawn from the 
difl'er-ent Provinces, for use in the whole country. 
Inspectorate and Curriculum Reform 

In paragraph 48 above reference is made to the developments taking 
place in the reform of the primary school curriculum under the aegis 
•ut the National and Provincial- Curriculum Bureaux and their Comml tte^-r^. 



:or proauc' in^: -.ne '^xzoooks , workoooks, 'teachers* 
M-'j : other ins tnu; ^ionai materials lo accompany them. Oiir 

iT/pr't-:?.^ iDns c:' th.^r primar'y .*?chcol5 we .sav and of ^he r^cver^ty cr ^^.>*v 
:-::ys:-;aI ^:.v i rori;nen t ai'u lack of eau?ational lacilities;, recorder 
:r. r:>r-?viou.^ ?--:tion oi" this paper. Indicate that a ^rreat dea. need? 

t". :one in improving the material conditions in which teachers 
^r.-. rupils work, ^erore radical changes, in teaching method, away Tnor? 
: -o t^* . e a r ni n 1^ , c a:-; tnke place. Tna l w ou id g e e m to be the first p r i r 1 1 - 
A n^^ 'ond is tne reLraining of the teachers which it is aclTiowledged 
k!:1 rtjquire a masjnive nation-wide effort mobilising all possible 
ro^^ources. One oV these resources is the primary Inspectorate; parti- 
'.Milariy the Assistant Inspectors and Inspec tresses . But they' themselves 

tney are to oe in a position to guide and lead the teachers and to 
r:-lp interpret tne innovations proposed - and not merely check that 
: nntru:: tions are being followed - will need themselves substantial 
•raining' and familiarisation with new methods and the principles behind 

.'c will tn-? 53taff of the primary teacher ti^aining institutions, 
wno, wording closely with the Inspectorate, should play a leading part 
In the procesr of development. The Inspectorate, because of its present 
f^tr-uctur^, in -articular the fact that'there are no Chief Insp^ectors at 
Prcvincial Education Departments, charged with planning for qualitative 
v.-v.^lopmen t In the r.^hools^ has played very little part in the first 
phar^K' of the refrrms viz. the production of the new syllabuses - th ; 
a!;tual process of Innovation. Tliis seems to be a weakness. In our ' 
view an inspectorate service^ from its knowledge of the teaching and 
learning taking plaoo in the schools and its duty to K^ep abreast of 



rc-.-,frTi -r.lnKin^- ar..-: prajt-ices, shO'j ' r.^e in a rositicr. to -^ol ' a''c^- • e 
:!oseiy with otner educationists, not only in Implementing and educating 
osjt in originating change. 

Put in the process of implementation ar.d evaluation, and particularly 
I:-. \he retraining of the teachers tc zope with the new currlcuiur;, 
strategies will need to ce aevised to ,nake the most effective use o: 
tne Inspectors. A particular proolem will be that of maintaining 
-lose contact with the teachers a.nd especially the Heads of the very" 
large number of small village schools in rural and outlying areas. 
A.s suggested in paragraph making use of the Centre primary schools 

as focal points for continuous In-service training of teachers in the 
associated primary schools by the A.D.I.s might be one way of tackling 
this problem. Another might be to make more use of the Primary Teacher 
Training Institutions as in-service and resource centres with primary 
inspectors and teacher trainers working in close association. Our 
irnnr-ssion is that these two bodies, who are members of the sajne cadre, 
ne-d to collaborate more closely "in raising standards in the schools 
an.i particularly in helping the younger teachers to establish theirselves. 
At the oresent time comparatively little use appears to be made 'of the 
rnaRs media, particularly radio'', in primary education., The New Educational 
Policy states that "Radio sets will be provided to a'll schools and T.V. 
56 155 will be installed in those covered by telecasting facilities". 

use of the media. will be of particular significance in promoting 
a campaign to inform parents, pupils and teachers of th^ impending 

changes in the curriculum. Educational radio i'n particular cculc 

/ 

become a powerful reinforcement for uhe teacher in the classroom, if 
properly used. Here again a good deal of responsibility rests on the 
shoulders of the inspectors in guiding the/teachers tc make the most 
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•v- : -V'lluawlcn a:: : fe^^ jrack t.o ^hose responsible for writing and 
• :uo 1 n.* programmes. W^'nile all inspectors should bf» ra.mliiari5:ed 
witn tr.e use of the mass media in education, there may a case for 
^Ivinr ":er--.ai:. insp^-'t-ors rnore specialised '-raining so thaL they cci:!- 
1-:^ as a:vlsers over a wide area ana assist tneir colleagues, r-arti- 
: u . a. :■ ^ y z n ra rji 1 n c ou r s e s f o r teac he r s , 
!r.^? -'nsoector ajid th e School Commurii t:^ 

As I::.iijated in :/:;e analysis of primary education in the first main 
rejtiori of this paper, the degree of interest shown by local 
:omniunit.le3 in their primary schools and the active support given 
?:eem lo vary a good deal. Some very good examples were seen of this support 
ry way of provision of land and buildings. The New Education 
Policy places considerable emphasis on the need for strengthening this 
support. The local school should be seen as an agent of change and 
deveiopment in its ccmmunity. A massive campaign for adult literacy 
i.s 'ejng mounted and the resources of the schools and of their teachers * - 
wlil r:w- hamesf^ed to this end in a oo-ordlnated prograjnme of non- formal 
Mtelong education. Unesco'is assisting in a prograjnme to provide a 
new kind of basic self-sustaining education to support rural development. 
At, the time of this study-visit, for example, a training course was being 
neid in Slnd Province for }00 primary teachers who would pla^ sx\ active 
part in this campai^p^, and primary schools and mosque achools were to 
De ur^ed for adult classes. The primary inspectorate has a key role to 
play in these developments. Many of them have been active in stimu- 
lating, community interest in education; they often know the influential 
memoers of the comnTunity and they are responsible for considering and 
approving proposals for new schools and for developing existing schools. 
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pr-j ; e=£ icr.a . as5is*a:-ce wiin -.nis --ampalpn wiii, therefore, 
or -he greatest value and they shoui.a oe. closely associated 
with it. 

-•9- Conditions of Work tor the Inspectorate 

:n every .-neetlng with prlmai-y inspectors in different Provinces' of 
Pakistan the complaint was made of the 'lack of transport, and this was 
sal: to oe a major, if not the major, reason why the schools were not 
;;elnK inspected as re^cularly as they should be. No official transport 
was provided at District or sub-divisional offices and inspectors and 
inspec tresses were expected to use their own vehicles, for the purchase 
of which loans ^.ere made, or public transport, where available. 
■Travelling allowances were paid for Journeys outside cities or towns, 
inese were quoted at Rs. 50-60 a month ($5.5-t.5) a sum which, if was 
said, had not been increased for many years . ind which would not approach 
the cost of spending the 16 days a month on tour, prescribed in the 
••'ducatlon Oode. Inspectors and inspec tresses travelled when they could 
:y tonga (a horse-drawn gharry), or cy ais or on horseback, but many 
of tn»,' s:hool;- could only be reached cy long Journeys on foot. Ihe 
r'TCuit was ;.hat tha schools on a bus-route or accessible by some kind 
of venicle w^re visited, but the more isolated schools were neglected, 
often for' long periods. 

Nevertheless many inspectors and inspec tresses were making determined 
efforts to reach their schools, and interesting, if often rather " 
harrowing, stories were told of Journeys that were made to reach schools 
difficult of access. To qv:Ote Jusf one example, an Inspectress in 
North-west Frontier Province, who had her own car, told us that in the 
dangerous and difficult area where she worked she took with her a driver 
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■rir .n zc roaislae and set oif across couniry on zool to reach a 

r: I.T^ary s^r.ool. In ;:lnd prcvi: .:e. at ihe wlme oi' our visit, sanctlc.-i 

:^:a : : v^n p^lven :"or tn^r purcriast^ o:" Jeeps l or I'istrict O^iicerc r^r. i 

i^r th^ r^rirnary scrcoi supervisors. :r;ouifj^ it wcuia ri'^t, :;.^^y 
tre protjlem^ a :"c ur-whee^ drtve vehicle :'or vacn I:.::tri.'t 
•: . r.rp^c rs ii.c. Ins pec tresses wculu er.at'ie more schools in ^di!\;icult 
terr ain to ct^ reached. More generous loans for" purohia'^e of vehi^^o.-^ 
ar : ijor-e adequate travelling aIlowanc:es wor'd make touring easier, 
.'h-^ pre clems oT ins pec tresses are particularly acute, not only as 
r»»*'a''MS .travel out ar regards places to stay when on tour. 'a^q 
■.risoector ot'ter. 'camped out' in a ^;entre school and visl<-ed the prlinary 
.^'chools associated with It. 'Hils was not possible for tl^.e Inrpec tresses . 
■:''^--v .rade us-- ')f a Pr^^ary Teacf.^^r Tialnlng; Institute Wh^r^ P^rs!h>-, -^.r- 
^-ntr-^ for Ir.sp'r^c tin^- prln:ary schools. Had there been i^r^il boarding 
s -reels ; or irirls tney could have used the residential accommodation 
:cr t'^^a-'hers. 't is not easy to surv;*-iSt any single or simple remedy 

■ ' v:.is wncie pr'orJe'n of travel and su!*s is tence for tne insr>ec tora te 

■ ; tut tho provision of more motorised transport and more adequate 
•rav^^liinM, a] iowances would go some way to solving it. Unless the 

i rasper: tors can reach the schools, there is little potiit in providing 
and payin;^ an Inspectorate. 
0: f 1 ce racilities 

il-te office of the i;istrict Inspector and Inspec : r*es::: is the centre 'for th» 
day-tc-day qcIki inis trati on of the several hundred primary and middle 
sc.-b^ols in the District.. I'^ir re is a great deal of paperwork to be 
done in connection with finance, supplies, teacher's recoi^ds and 
service hooks, payment of salaries, etc.; and as with all r^ducation 
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otrices there is a constant stream of visitors, teacherr, parents and 
memters of the public seeking information or interviews with the. 
District Inspector or his Assistants, 'mere are a varying number of 
clerical and accounts staff in each District Office. Visits were 
paid to a number of these offices curing the tour of the Provinces; 
and though conditions varied there was evidence in many of them that • 
the Inspectors were working in very congested space, clerical assistance 
was inadequate for the ever- increasing amount of work to be got through 
and facilities for typing, filing, reproduction of documents, etc. were 
poor. In one urban District Office for example, in Punjab, nine 
MPr'.stant Inspectors were working in one room and had to do most of 
their own typing of reports and correspondence. In another office in 
North- West Frontier Province, files and records were oiled up in a 
very small space and four inspectors had to work in a small room 
subject to, constant irPterruptlons . On the whole the offices of the 
Inspec tresses seemed to be better provided and organised th^in those 
for Inspectors. '• 
Though, as has been emphasized in this paper, the primary school 
Inspector should spend the greater part of his "working life in schools; 
he should have a well-organised office from which to oparate. '\Y\e 
present offices are rJducation Offices not Inspectors' Offices. ■ An 
Inspector's Office should have on display for ready reference basic 
information about all the schools in the Inspector's area and a record 
of all inspection vLglt^ made as well as forecasts of proposed 
inspections. The office should ax.-^ contain a collection of textbooks 
used in the schools, examples ol" visual aids and other instructional 
materials, so that 1 t is a resource-centre on which he can draw for 
his visits to schools and for the in-service courses which he conducts 
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Tor teachers. The offices from which the inspectors have to work 
at present do not app>ear to provide this professional environment 
and support. 

ion II I " Sunimary of conclusions 

The inspection and super-vision of primary education in Pakistan has 
been less effective than it might be largely because the inspectorate, 
particularly at Divisional or District levels, has been required to 
combine administrative and_ managerial functions with those of 
professional assessment and advice to the schools and their teachers • 
Inspection ther^lur-e has been seen rather as a means of exercising 
c->ntrol than of helping to raise standards and promote change when 
this is desirable. It seems necessary to separate these two main 
fiinctions as far as possible and to emphasize the responsibility of 
the Inspectorate, in association with other educational services, for 
assisting teachers to 'mprcve the quality of education. 

In any reorganisation of the system of inspection and supervision it will 

necessary to consider afresh the structure of thp Inspectoratf? or 
Supervisory Service, and to define its functional relationships with 
the Administration. There appears to be the need both at National 
and Provincial levels for senior officers of tnls service to advise 
on qualitative developments within the general context of educational 
planning and to provide the *'leld staff with the professional 
leadership necessary for making the most ffectlve use of their services. 
I'he services of the primary inspectorate would be strengthened if 
within the Directorates there were a number of specialist advisers on 
different subjects aJid aspects of the curriculum who could assist their 
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ooiieaKues in inspecLion duties and particularly in conducting; 
in-service traininK courses. At the same time, the 'general' 
inspectors need to be encouraged by training to develop specialist 
interests . 

With the rapid expansion of primary education, the staffing of the 
Inspectorate has not kept pace with increase in the number r,f 

schools and teachers, ^rhis is particularly true of the number of 
wpmen engaged in the service, many of whom have heavy assignments. 
This is one of the reasons why the expected frequency of two 
inspection-visits to each school, each year is not being maintained, 
though it was difficult to obtain precise information of the number 
and type of visits actually paid. In the conditions of the country, 
with so many small schools in rural and outlying areas and with 
teachers whose professional training has mostly been limited to one 
year, it is desirable to aim at a ratio of one inspector to about 
100 teachers, allowing for some variation in assignments, according 
to the concentration or scatter of schools in urban and rui^al areas. 
With such a ratio and better transport facilities, a norm of at least 
two visits a year should be maintained. 

r.ome consideration needs to' be given to the methods of selection and 
training of the primary inspectorate. Too few of their numbers 
appear to have had direct experience of teaching in a primary school, 
though they have followed a professional course in primary education 
at a university/ lYiough some training in the art and techniques of 
Inspection and supervision is provided from time to time at Extension 
Centres in the Provinces, more systematic and comprehensive induction 
and in-service training of inspectors appears to be necessary, ijf. they 
ar^ to provide the professional leadership and guidance called for, 
especiallj^ in helping to implement curriculum change. 
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i.s '\ .nee 1 tor' oJoser a.na more systematic planning, co-cr^i nation, 
.'unml oi inspection activities and tor^ wiaening the concepi ul 
: :^^p^^; ' ion to In-iudf? surveyi> and investigations of particular aspects 
.^md Droolems of primar-y education. -iuch an extension of the traoi- 
^ional practices of assessing an individual school aria its teachers 
would oe of value in keeping the administration informed of educatiori-al 
nevelof^ents and problems and assisting in the formulation of policies. 
::/woul:.i aJ.so provide the inspectors with a useful foundation ibr 

: ^.'li ow-uo' in-service courses. 
;'lie pr-ocess of inspection, through the annual>ins paction visit, when 
i viKes plar:e, tends to lay emphasis rather more on routine assessm- t 
an:: or: administrative factors than on constructive advice and help to 
i:,no n^'riools'in improving and developing the work in the classroom. 
:t may well be that in present circumstances regular and thorough 
advisory visits need to be paid more frequently and . the formal inspection 
*.o take place at longer intervals. 

.he Muolication of a handbook or manual for inspectors could be of 
.)n.s : .'i--^ r-aole help to them in carrying out their duties. This might 
;;ot only embody a new 'philosophy' of inspection but also guidance 



tht/ tecinniques of supervision and che criteria to be used in r 
^JVHi .^i t i r\g performance, as well as advice on- the necessary functions of 
the Inspectorate in in-service training and implementing curriculum 

[[\:]^,rlo the inspectorate do'es not seem to have been closely involved 
in the reform ol' the primary curriculum origina^ting from the National 
jr Prnvin.n'.al Curriculum Bureaux. If they are to assist actively In 
imp ; -^rnonta tion It will be necessary for them, to become thoroughly 
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r'-unlllar with ihe principles underlying these reforms so that they 
■.an Ir.N'rpret the new syllabuses and methods they entai: to the 
teacher-;, and assist in the process of evaluation. 
102. :r .;Oems desirable that the resources of the Inspectorate should be /j) 
linked as closely as possible with those of the Teacher Training 
institutions in providing in-service training courses and in following 
up the progress of young teachers who have recently completed their 
courses of training:. The Teacher Training Institutes could usefully " 

b^^oome resource centres for teachers in the primary schools in their 

\ 

locality and provide a venue for r-egular professional gatherings of 
:/:?a/^hr) rs , tutors and inspectors. 

m rnjral areas the Centre primary school now principally ser\'es the 
function of a distribution point for sa:.aries and the issuing of 
circulars and instructions to teachers in- the smaller primary schools 
within it3 orbit, though some use is made of it for professional 
disr-ussions, school competitions and other purposes. In view of the 
importance of breaking down as far as possible the isolation of the 
niT^al teacher, it could perhaps become more of a focal point for 
protessional contacts under the guidance of the local inspector; anrj 
he ...oulci work through the Heads of the 'Centre' schools in promoting 
desirable developments. 

A major obstacle to providing an efficient system of inspectic i, 
supervision and guidamce is the lack of adequate transport fac il 1 ties 
for the , inspectorate and the meagreness of travelling allowances. 
Until this obstacle is removed or considerably reduced it is unlikely 
that even with an Increased establishment and freedom I'rom routine 
administrative du tie's^;:the primary inspectorate will be able to i\ilfil 
its main role of assisting teachers to give a better education to the 
children. y ^ 
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>; . . r:-=^ office acoornmodation and facill^^ies available to niany primary 

Inr^pecLors do not, encourage systematic organisation and carrying; out 
ol" their office duties, such as pi'eparing for inspections and in-sorvice 
r:cur.ses and writing reports; nor do they provide the , books. Journals 
and other rrwiterials needed to keep them professionally up-to-date. 

■'f). \ ir. the aim of th.- Education Policy pi!t forward hy the Go vorrjnent 
n ■) I '^n 1 y t. g e x to nd t.hc op p o tun 1 1 y for a basic education to rr. o g t o f 
'.hi*' country's childr'pn buL also t^ ensure that such -in PMucatlon 
\\y'\vy'r. Lniplant th'^' Knowledge anri skills and to form the attitudes 
w: ■ I o':: will en a \ < 1 th*^^m to be c ome u se f ui and re sp • ^ n s L b 1 e membe r V: n f 
^ ' • ■-' y . TTi f ' St; : • V 1 c f^s o f n well- s t *■! f f od , we 1 1 - t r'a ^ niv 1 we 1 .1 - o rg,^n 1 ?* o -J 
! :.sr»cctorate can make a signlflcani oontribution to this end If "ft 
works in close par-tnership with all the other agencies of reform and 
aevelopment In the educational system, and if ther-e is a steady improve- 
ment In the workln^^ conditions In the primary schools and in tne training 
ard. status of the tfvachers. 
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